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Art. I—DO WE NEED A SUPREME COURT? 


In the early part of the year 1905 an article appeared in The 
Christian Advocate proposing an Amendment to the Constitution 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church providing for a Supreme 
Court—or permanent Judicial Conference. The subject arrested 
some attention. Bishop Merrill heartily indorsed the suggestion 
in The Northwestern Christian Advocate, and in a letter to the 
writer said, “When on the Constitution Commission I saw and 
felt the need, but did not dare press it, for fear of endangering 
the passage of the whole instrument.” 

While the formal presentation of the subject in the Church 
press was something new at that time, the idea itself was by 
no means new to those who were acquainted with the details of 
our historical development. From the early days of McKendree 
and Joshua Soule the subject has forced itself, on occasion, into 
the forefront of our thinking, and in recent years such distin- 
guished brethren as the Hon. Judge Sibley, Dr. William F. 
Warren, Dr. Charles W. Smith—now Bishop—Robert T. Miller, 
LL.D., the Hon. Judge R. F. Raymond, Dr. W. W. Evans, and 
many others well known in the Methodism of our day, had ex- 
pressed their opinions both in public and in private—in fact, the 
need was always felt—the idea was in the air. The writer had 
reached his conclusions by independent study, and while the 
thought was not entertained that the proposition would receive 
proper consideration, owing to the numerous and peculiar diffi- 
culties to be overcome, for twelve years or more, nevertheless it 
was thought at that time to be a matter which, because of its in- 
trinsic importance, should be thoroughly examined even if it were 
never adopted. The best way to settle a case is to hear it. 

Al 
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Hence that article. Methodism is yet in the making. Its most 
glorious achievements, let us hope, are not all in the past, but, 
by the blessings of God, are yet in the future; and whatever can 
be done now to strengthen the Church organically for the stress 
and strain of the coming years—while men are yet living who are 
removed by one or two links from the fathers of the Church 
and are imbued with the spirit and traditions of Methodism— 
should be done, in order that changes which must inevitably 
come shall not be alien to all that has gone before. It was with no 
little gratification, therefore, to many that, on motion of the 
Hon. H. C. McWhorter, the General Conference of 1908 at 
Baltimore adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, The General Conference acts as our Supreme Court, and 

Whereas, It is incongruous that the same assemblage should, as 
legislative body, pass judgment upon the constitutionality of its own 
work; and 

Whereas, The General Conference is too large to act as an Appellate 
Court, and is not wisely constituted for that purpose; therefore, 

Resolved, That a Commission of five persons, to consist of one 
Bishop, two ministers and two laymen, be appointed by the Board of 
Bishops to consider the entire question of our highest Judicial Tribunal 
and to report to the General Conference of 1912 a recommendation as to 
how such tribunal should be constituted, and what steps are necessary 
to place its constitutional powers beyond question. (Journal, p. 433.) 


The question then is: Do we need a Final Court of Appeals! 
It is a great subject. It is one of those serious affairs which 
are not to be entered into unadvisedly, but discreetly and 
with an open mind. One may have enough knowledge of it to 
make him over-cautious and diffident in expressing his views 
lest so weighty a matter, if he is in favor of it, should suffer 
from his own inadequate and perhaps bungling representation. 
One also may know just enough about it to become very eloquent 
in opposition to it, making up in rhetorical generalities what he 
lacks in informing particulars. Indeed, the most sensible man, 
though fertile in expedients and powerful in argument, might 
well hesitate in an attempt to persuade so many thousands of 
others, with their infinite variety of opinions, likes and dislikes, 
to acquiesce in such a momentous change as this in our ecclesias- 
tical economy. Conservative people always live in a comfortable 
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neighborhood, and it is the teaching of experience that it is 
never an easy task to overcome the inertia of established opinion. 

However, by order of the General Conference, the subject is 
before the Church, and the hope of the writer—which hope is also 
his apology—is that this limited outline may induce some abler 
hand to do full justice to the theme; since my purpose is not to 
discuss the subject in extenso, nor any part of it in detail, but 
only to suggest the scope of it, for the question is too large and 
no one will think it possible that so great a matter can be justly 
treated in a brief exposition. What are the objections to the 
present plan? What is the remedy proposed? These are the 
main points which I desire to discuss. 

First: What are the objections to the present plan? 

The General Conference is at present composed of minis- 
terial and lay delegates in equal numbers from all the Annual and 
Lay Electoral Conferences. For a deliberative body the number 
is very large. For 100,000,000 of people in the United States 
there are about 391 Representatives in Congress. On the first day 
of the General Conference at Baltimore, 1908, out of 787 delegates- 
elect for about 3,000,000 church members, 755 answered to their 
names. Of this number more than four hundred had never been 
in a General Conference before. The number of delegates in the 
next General Conference will be greater than in 1908, and in each 
succeeding Conference greater still than in the one previous. How 
difficult it now is to preserve order, and how much valuable time 
is lost in futile attempts by delegates in the rear of the Confer- 
ence to obtain either order for the body or recognition for them- 
selves, is a matter of common knowledge. The well-grounded fear 
is, unless the basis of representation is reduced, the number of 
delegates will be so large, the body become so unmanageable, that 
not only will wise and needful legislation be almost impossible, 
but the General Conference itself will be in danger of falling to 
pieces by reason of its own weight. 

Numbers alone, however, are not the only menace to our in- 
stitutions. The General Conference is composed of delegates of 
all races, nationalities and tongues, American, European, Asiatic, 
African; and these are of all kinds of training, social, religious, 
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political, commercial; and of all grades of education, qualitig 
and degrees of ability, spiritual development, and knowledge of 
Methodist history, law and usages, which qualities and peculiari- 
ties play an important psychological, though unconscious, part 
in the determinations of the body. Homogeneity of race and 
oneness of language is no longer characteristic of the General 
Conference. 

Then, again, by our elective system there are always a con- 
siderable number of delegates who know comparatively little or 
nothing of the legislative methods, of the needs of new legislation, 
or of the already established laws of the Church, and can be, 
therefore, at best, but slightly acquainted with the merits or 
demerits and bearings of manifold questions unexpectedly arising 
in the Conference, as well as of those coming up from an ever-ex- 
panding church, with 19,000 ministers and more than 3,000,000 
of members. Nevertheless, to the judgment, to the intelligence, 
understanding, and perception of those who do not know, and 
will not, or cannot, inform themselves accurately and broadly, 
though they be but an insignificant minority, the vast and vital 
interests of the Church are committed every four years, as they 
are to the best equipped and most experienced in a body where 
the gravest questions, legislative or judicial, may be decided by 
a bare majority of one. It is not surprising, therefore, taking 
human nature as we find it, even under the restraints of divine 
grace, that sometimes the unexpected and undesirable happens, 
and that even constitutional limitations may be overridden by 
forceful leaders of superior knewiedge, of parliamentary skill, and 
oratorical fervor. That all this is equally true of other large 
assemblies, whether religious or political, is readily admitted; 
nor to such a heterogeneous body composed as our General Con- 
ference is can any admissible objection be raised. Such a poly- 
glot body is our justifiable pride and glory in the gospel. It 
is evidence, it is visible demonstration, that Methodism is not a 
spent force. The Methodist Church is a church of the people, and 
as members of the Church, the people, even to the humblest child 
of God among us, have the right to make rules and regulations 
for themselves in the highest assembly of the Church. 
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But the question is: Is such a body, combining in itself all 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers and functions, suffi- 
ciently competent to discharge the duties devolving upoa it for 
the best interests of the Church? By competency of the Gen- 
eral Conference we will not be understood as intending the 
preposterous allegation that a body which from the beginning has 
been composed of superior men, of eminent ministers, and, since 
1872, of distinguished laymen, and which has governed the 
Church with unparalleled success for a hundred years, is lacking 
in mental or moral capacity. Not that. What we mean is, the 
General Conference has become so large, and must be so large, un- 
less representation is reduced below any minimum yet proposed— 
but which reduction if made will produce discontent—that it is 
ill adapted, is too unwieldy for the proper discharge at one and 
the same time of its threefold function. To those who think 
that the General Conference is a training school for the Church, 
or that it affords a useful “vent” for those who, as Kipling would 
say, have a superfluity of personal feeling in their cosmos, in- 
crease of numbers may be no evil, but there are those who think 
of the General Conference in its relation to the kingdom of God; 
and that surging energies which “end in self” might well be 
exercised to better purpose in other fields. 

Furtner: At each General Conference there is appointed 
a Judiciary Committee, to which are committed all cases of appeals 
and challenged actions of Annual Conferences, and to which may 
be referred interpretations of statutory laws and constitutional 
questions. But, observe, this committee is composed of mem- 
bers taken from among the delegates, On the floor of the Con- 
ference these same Committeemen debate and vote on questions 
which may be referred to their committee, and upon which they 
may afterward render a legal decision. On these decisions again 
they have the right to debate and vote when their report is pre- 
sented to the Conference. Nor is this all. It will be noted that 
there is no set time, nor formal announcement of time made, 
when the Conference, closing its legislative labors, shall resolve 
itself into a judicial body and receive the reports of the Ju- 
diciary. On the contrary, when these reports may be received 
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depends quite often on the skill of the chairman of the committe 
to obtain a hearing before some other chairman; for there an 
other committees equally important, equally clamorous, and 4; 
equally desired to be heard. 

In the resolution calling for a commission to consider this sub- 
ject it is declared to be “incongruous that the same assemblag: 
should, as a legislative body, pass judgment on the constitution. 
ality of its own work.” As citizens of this Republic, we all know 
that such incongruity is inconceivable in the State. From the 
days of Washington, who, in his Farewell Address, warned the 
American people against the combination of executive, legisls- 
tive, and judicial functions in one and the same body, every eni- 
nent jurist and statesman who has had occasion to express himself 
has struck at the evils which lurk in such an aggregation of 
power. In The North American Review for January, 1911, 
Associate Justice Horace H. Lurton, of the United States Suv- 
preme Court, quotes Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws to the same 
effect, and he cites the constitutional enactments of several states 
before the formation of the Constitution of the United States 
(Virginia, in her Bill of Rights; Maryland, in her Bill of Rights, 
and Massachussetts, in her Bill of Rights), all to the effect that 
the legislative, executive and judicial powers of government 
ought to be forever distinct and separate from each other. 
Certainly, there is such an oceanic width of difference between 
the personal aims and ambitions of men who seek the honors and 
emoluments of office in the State and the Methodist preacher with 
his lay brother by his side in the General Conference, that there 
searcely exists any analogy at all between the holding of such 
powers in the State and the holding of them in the Church ; for in 
the State they may be the instruments of tyranny, whereas, in 
the Church, they are held for the supposed purpose of preventing 
tyranny. We shall not belittle the subject, therefore, nor mis- 
represent the cause, by indulging in cheap rhetoric concerning 
freedom, liberty, ecclestiastical tyranny. We do not forget what 
Samuel Johnson said about patriotism, and the loudest decla- 
mation against church authority is often but the veiled expression 
of disappointed hopes. The fathers of Methodism never dreamed 
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of a spiritual oligarchy. Their thoughts were not centered, as 
ours also are not, on fabricating an exquisitely articulated and 
elaborately organized ecclesiastical system for the concentration 
of power in their own hands, but on the far better work of evan- 
gelizing the continent and conserving the results of their arduous 
toils. Stable governments are not made. On the other hand, these 
fathers never dreamed of the complex Methodism of our day, 
with all of its widely extended interests upon which the sun never 
sets, as we do not, and cannot, of the yet greater and more glorious 
Methodism of the future. The Constitution, as they framed it, 
answered the simple needs of the time. The General Conference 
was small in numbers. The number present when the Consti- 
tution of 1808 was adopted did not exceed 129—a body not equal 
in size to some of the General Conference Committees of the 
present day. The membership of the Church did not run into 
the millions, nor were hundreds of millions of property under 
the control of the Church. It was not until 1820, twelve years 
after the adoption of the Constitution, when an unforeseen emer- 
gency arose, that the founders of our government discovered the 
incompetency of the General Conference to sit in judgment upon 
its own acts. 

But it is incongruous that the General Conference should be 
the sole judge of its own acts; and that it should be prosecutor, 
judge and jury, lawmaker and law-interpreter, all in one. 

Bishop Hendrix, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in an able article in the Methodist Review (South), October, 
1908, on the General Conference of 1808, writes: 


Bishop Simpson expressed himself to Bishop McTyeire, in 1881, as 
favoring in the Methodist Episcopal Discipline or Constitution something 
like what is called the veto power of the Bishops, and said that he 
would sleep more sweetly in his grave if they had such a check to hasty 
and unconstitutional legislation. The late Bishop Merrill, the ablest 
legal mind in the Methodist Episcopal Church, declared that the absence 
of a check of this sort was the most serious ‘hindrance to closer rela- 
tions between the two Churches. He wrote: 

“The most serious difference between the bodies, the one which will 
be hardest to overcome, has respect not to the episcopacy or its power, 
but to the General Conference itself. With us the General Conference 
is supreme in that it is the judge of the constitutionality of its own acts. 
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We have no supreme court, no tribunal of any sort, aside from the 
General Conference, to which can be referred questions of the legality 
of the legislation by that body. This is the lame point in our system, 
and it is a serious defect. In state, national, or municipal affairs, such 
condition would be intolerable. The Southern Church has provided 
check upon hasty or inconsiderate legislation, by requiring that when 
the constitutionality of a measure is questioned, the Bishops pass upon 
it, and submit it to the judgment of the members of the Annual Cop. 
ferences, according to the plan for amending the Constitution. Without 
allowing the Bishops the right to veto General Conference action, they 
are empowered to suspend a challenged action till it can be passed upon 
by the Church in her constitution-making power and form. This may 
not be the best possible way of meeting the necessity of judicial inter. 
pretation of the legislation by the General Conference, but it is better 
than none, and, of course, much better than anything we have, as we 
have absolutely nothing. Some of the leading ministers of the Southern 
Church have remarked that they never could submit to belong to a 
Church governed by a body made up as is our General Conference, 
without some sort of judicial body to pass upon the constitutionality of 
its acts. It is not an easy thing to answer this objection, or to justify 
the position in this regard which we are forced to occupy. Of course, 
in the negotiations we could confess our weakness and accept their 
regulation in the absence of any better provision." 


Under such a system as ours it is very clear that the Gen- 
eral Conference can do no legal wrong. From its decisions, 
whether right or wrong, there is no appeal. Roma locuta est; 
causa finita est—The Conference has spoken, and that is the end. 
It is infallible and final. “If it err, which is not a legal pre 
sumption, its unwholesome error is incurable except by the vis 
medicatria—the medicinal virtue of its own judicial energies.” If 
it does not always exercise its infallible and autocratic powers, it is 
because sensible men do not always do what is impolitic and un- 
just because they have the power to do both. 

We are reminded here of a parallel. At the outbreak of 
the American Revolution Pitt contended that the British Parlia- 
ment was not constitutionally competent to tax the American 
Colonies. But, says Macaulay, in his splendid essay on the Earl 
of Chatham, the opinion of the most judicious and temperate 
statesmen of those times was that the British Constitution had 

1 This statement of Bishop Merrill's appeared, I think,in The Northwestern Christian Ad- 


vocate in 1905, indorsing the article referred to by the writer in The Christian Advocate on 
the need for a Supreme Court. 
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set no limits whatever to the legislative powers of the British 
King, Lords and Commons, over the whole British empire, and 
that Parliament could tax America, as it was legally competent 
to commit any other folly or wickedness. Between the General 
Conference and the English Parliament the analogy may not, on 
the surface, be very close, for the former has a written Consti- 
tution which the latter has not. But, since that Parliament may 
do what it pleases, and the General Conference has full power to 
do whatever it pleases under a “few slight restrictions,” it comes 
at last to about the same thing in that both are the sole inter- 
preters of their own enactments, and are, therefore, supreme. 
Is the British Parliament the model for church government ? 

In a speech during a debate on the Episcopal veto in the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
1870, Dr. Leroy M. Lee, nephew of Jesse Lee, brought out the 
same facts: 


The General Conference is a dependent and responsible body, 
dependent for its being and authority upon the original body of elders, 
and responsible to them for its fidelity in the use of the powers delegated 
to it. But without some provision of the Constitution, such as was aimed 
to be established in the proviso under consideration, there is no legiti- 
mate or authoritative mode, either of questioning the constitutionality 
of their acts or of admitting them to another tribunal for adjudication. 
And in the absence of suitable provision for this purpose the General 
Conference may exercise the powers, even if it does not claim the right, 
of determining the constitutionality of its own acts; and, in such an 
event, the General Conference absorbs all power into itself, its responsi- 
bility ceases, and it can “revoke, alter, change, or destroy” even the 
Constitution itself, at its own will and by its own act. Such power was 
not given to it, nor intended to be given. But all this power would have 
been given if in what was given was included the right to determine 
the constitutionality of its own acts. 


Nevertheless, the acts of a General Conference may be tyran- 
nical, subversive of church interests, unconstitutional, and im- 
politic, but of all these the General Conference itself is the sole 
judge. Whatever it enacts is valid legislation. Is an unconsti- 
tutional law or unwarranted interpretation valid? It certainly 
is. The moment the General Conference adjourns whatever has 
been done by the Conference is the law of the Church, even though 
it contravenes the Constitution. “An unconstitutional enact- 
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ment,” says Judge Cooley (Prin. Const. Law, p. 24), “is some. 
times void and sometimes not; and this will depend upon whether 
according to the theory of the government any tribunal or officer 
is empowered to judge of violations of the Constitution, and to 
keep the Legislature within the limits of a delegated authority 
by annulling whatever acts exceed it.” But where is there such a 
“tribunal or officer” in Methodism? Will you ignore the acts 
of the General Conference by refusing to publish them, if that 
were possible? The validity of law does not depend upon its 
publication, which is for information, but upon its enactment and 
adoption by competent authority. The Bishops have no power 
of veto, as in the Methodist Church, South. They have not even 
the right to arrest an unconstitutional motion, but must put it to 
the vote of the Conference, which is the sole judge of what is 
constitutional. The Annual Conferences have no power; and if 
neither Bishops nor Annual Conferences have any authority in 
the premises, there is no correcting or annulling power, “tribunal 
or officer” in Methodism. 

The fact is as stated: the General Conference cannot do an 
unlawful thing. “According to the theory of British Constitv- 
tional Law,” continues Judge Cooley, “the Parliament possesses 
and wields supreme power, and if, therefore, its enactments con- 
flict with the Constitution, they are nevertheless valid, and must 
operate as modifications or amendments of it. But where, as 
in America, the Legislature acts under a delegated authority, 
limited by the Constitution itself, and the judiciary is empowered 
to declare what the law is, an unconstitutional enactment must fall 
when it is subjected to the ordeal of the courts.” 

Here are checks upon unlawful legislation. But in the 
Church there is no check, there is no judiciary “empowered to de- 
clare what the law is” independent of the General Conference. 
The Judiciary Committee appointed at each Conference is the 
creature of the Conference; and, as the Conference is under no 
obligation te appoint such a committee, it may suspend it or 
discharge it at any time on a mere motion. If the report of the 
Judiciary Committee on a question of law does not please the 
General Conference, the Conference may reject the report, amend 
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it, refer, or table it, as it may any other report from any other 
committee, by @ majority vote. The General Conference com- 
bines within itself every power not expressly forbidden, 
all legislative, executive, and judicial functions, and has 
exercised these powers from the beginning, and beyond it or out- 
side of it there is no other. It is supreme. 

It is quite true that, since every General Conference is the 
equal of every other, no act of a General Conference is forever 
binding. The General Conference is not a continuous body, as 
an Annual Conference is. A succeeding General Conference may 
rescind the obnoxious legislation of its predecessor, excepting con- 
tracts with other parties, as 1848 repudiated 1844, and this is 
our salvation. But in the meantime, for four long years, indi- 
viduals, conferences, local churches, institutions, and manifold in- 
terests, may suffer the baneful results of unconstitutional enactment 
for which there is no remedy but in the courts, or in an immediate 
call of a new General Conference. But such a call requires a 
majority vote of all the Bishops and the advice of two thirds of 
all the Annual Conferences, a requirement easily defeated even 
by one conference, as in 1824-28 the wish of the Annual Confer- 
ences and of two General Conferences was defeated by the Phila- 
delphia Conference. It will be of no avail to claim that the Gen- 
eral Conference did not intend all the consequences of its acts. 
Law and reason presume that every rational being does intend 
the natural and probable consequences of his voluntary acts. 

Now, it may be imagined that such observations as the above 
are purely legal abstractions, mere academic discussions, and are 
not likely to play any serious part in the practical working of the 
General Conference. That argument is as old as the days of 
Noah. But those that first made it lost confidence in it when the 
flood came. The writer has been a member of four successive 
General Conferences, including the Conference at Baltimore, 1908, 
and it is his conviction that it would be a difficult matter to find 
@ representative body of equal numbers excelling our General 
Conference in general intelligence, breadth of world-view, honesty 
of purpose, and individual devotion to duty. But it is simply 
flying in the face of history to assert that the General Conference 
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does not override its constitutional limitations, and thereby bring 
distress and confusion to the Church and to individuals. The 
record of the General Conference is punctuated with such ip. 
stances. For example: It is an established principle of law that 
a Legislature when in Committee of the Whole cannot enact 
any law. The reason is that such a body having been clothed with 
certain powers cannot transfer those powers to another body, 
which a committee is. But in 1880 the General Conference ap 
pointed a Committee on Boundaries and enacted that its de 
cisions should be final. What trouble this unlawful act occasioned 
is well known to the Troy and Vermont Conferences. In 1884 
the General Conference repealed that legislation and rightly de 
cided that the Committee on Boundaries should report back to 
the Conference, which alone has the power of legislation. 

Again, the Fifth Restrictive Rule declares that the General 
Conference shall not do away with the privileges of our ministers 
or preachers of trial by a committee, and of an appeal, ete. This is 
a Bill of Rights. Membership in an Annual Conference secures 
to every minister certain constitutional rights, of which he cam 
not be deprived without due process of law. But in the face of 
this plain rule imbedded in the Constitution, the General Confer. 
ence of 1880, as did another Conference at an early date, enacted 
a law which declared that if an inefficient minister refused to 
locate, the Annual Conference might, without formal trial, locate 
him without his consent, by a two-thirds vote. This also was re 
pealed later on the ground of its unconstitutionality. 

Again, the General Conference of 1904 passed a law permit- 
ting the Annual Conferences to determine the number of districts 
there shall be in an Annual Conference. The Conference did not 
see that such a law encroached upon the constitutional rights of the 
Episcopacy, which alone has authority to “fix the appointments.” 
A few delegates saw it, and the next day the Conference promptly 
repealed the act. And who does not know that again and again 
the General Conference has violated the Sixth Restrictive Rule 
by appropriating the proceeds of the Book Concern, under various 
happy phrasings, to the payment of General Conference expenses ! 

But above all, what irreparable injury has been done the 
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Church by the General Conference of 1844! At that Conference, 
in a speech which for literary merit, cogency of reasoning, and 
legal ability, must be justly regarded as among the greatest ever 
delivered in the forum of debate, Dr. Hamline placed the 
weightiest emphasis possible on the supremacy of the General 
Conference. We do not subscribe to all the doctrines of that 
powerful argument. “This Conference,” he said, “is supreme.” 
“Tt is legislative, judicial, and executive supremacy.” “It is a 
Court of Appeals, beyond which no parties can travel for a cure 
of errors.” “If it err, which is not a legal presumption, its un- 
wholesome error is incurable except by the vis medicatrix—the 
medicinal virtue of its own judicial energies.” “Our church con- 
stitution recognizes the Episcopacy as an abstraction, and leaves 
this body to work it in a concrete form in any hundred or more 
ways we may be able to invent. We may make one, five or 
twenty Bishops, and if we please, one for each Conference. We 
may refuse to elect any until all die or resign, and then, to main- 
tain the Episcopacy, which we are bound to do, we must elect 
one at least.” (See Journal, 1844.) 

Under his eloquent, insistent reiterations, and beautiful 
sentences glittering with legal points, the sturdy ringing words of 
Bishop Soule, who helped to make the Constitution, became as a 
hollow echo; the supposedly granite-like restrictions of the Con- 
stitution gradually faded away into the diaphanous tracery of a 
once actual existence. The almost absolute supremacy of the 
General Conference was the high-over-all dominating note. The 
delegates were not blind. If the General Conference was all that 
Dr. Hamline affirmed it to be, then it could divide the Church 
without submitting the question to the Annual Conferences. Into 
that terrible blunder the Conference went, and out of it came that 
so-called “Plan of Separation” which unconstitutionally limited 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Church, its Episcopacy and its 

In view, then, of this brief outline, it does seem that there is 
real need for a permanent judiciary, for some “tribunal empow- 
ered to judge of violations of the Constitution” and to hear appeals 
in the interval of General Conferences. That this need has been 
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felt since the adoption of the Constitution in 1808 is history. Qp 
two separate and distinct occasions the General Conference itself 
has expressly declared that it is not competent to decide upon the 
constitutionality of its own acts. In 1820, on the matter of ele. 
tion of Presiding Elders, it was moved and carried that: 

Whereas, A difference has arisen in the General Conference about 
the constitutionality of a certain resolution concerning the appointment 
of presiding elders; and 

Whereas, There does not appear to be any proper tribunal to judge 
of and determine such a question; and 

Whereas, It appears important to us that some course should be 
taken to determine this business; therefore, 

Resolved, That we will advise, and do hereby advise the several 
Annual Conferences to pass such resolutions as will enable the next 
General Conference so to alter the Constitution that whenever a resolu. 
tion or motion which goes to alter any part of our Discipline is passed 
by the General Conference it shall be examined by the superintendent or 
superintendents; and if they or a majority of them shall judge it un- 
constitutional, they shall within three days after its passage return it 
to the Conference, with their objections in writing. And whenever a 
resolution is so returned the Conference shall consider it, and if it pass 
by a majority of two thirds it shall be constitutional, notwithstanding 
the objections of the superintendents; and if it be not returned within 
three days it shall be considered as not objected to and become a law. 
(Journal, 1820, p. 238.) 


In 1824 a similar resolution was offered, giving the veto 
power to the bishops (see Journal, p. 267). When we consider the 
eminent men in the Conferences agreeing to such declarations, 
men who made and others who helped to make the Constitution, 
and are renowned in the history of Methodism, it surely must give 
pause to any who think the General Conference is equal to 
every emergency, and also to any who may cry out that the 
loyal desire to do the very thing these fathers of Methodism 
wanted done, is an attempt to build up an ecclesiastical legalism. 
In 1820 Bishops McKendree, George end R. R. Roberts were the 
presidents of the Conference. Among the delegates from New 
York Conference were Daniel Ostrander, Nathan Bangs, Free 
born Garrettson, and Joshua Soule. From New England were 
George Pickering, Martin Ruter, Daniel Filmore, and Elijah 
Hedding. From Ohio, John Collins, James B. Finley. From 
Tennessee, James Alley, Jesse Cunningham, Peter Cartwright. 
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From Baltimore, John Emory, Stephen G. Roszel, Beverly 
Waugh. From South Carolina, Samuel Dunwody, William 
Capers, James O. Andrew. From the Philadelphia Conference, 
Ezekiel Cooper, Thomas Ware. Do we recognize these historic 
names? In the Conference of 1824 the same delegates appear, 
and in addition such superior men as Laban Clark, Wilbur Fisk, 
George Peck, Charles Elliott, Robert Paine, William Winans and 
Lovick Peirce. In a hundred and twenty and more years of Method- 
ist history let us excel these names if we can! From the days of the 
fathers no argument has ever been presented justifying the posses- 
sion and exercise of executive, judicial, and legislative powers by 
one and the same body. 

But not only is it incongruous that such powers should be held 
by the same body, it is also grievous to contemplate the inability 
of such an unwieldy body to give calm and judicious con- 
sideration to delicate questions of law, appeals, and complaints 
which come before it for final settlement. That rank injustice 
is not often done is not owing to the perfection of the system, but 
to the intelligence and character of the delegates. The Judiciary 
Committee consists of those best qualified for its duties. But 
how easily the possibility of modifying or rejecting its decisions 
is entertained by the whole body was seen at the last General 
Conference. A case, on the merits of which we have nothing 
whatever to say, had been before the Judiciary for nearly three 
weeks. The committee, consisting of distinguished jurists, min- 
isters, and judges of Supreme Courts, made its report. Im- 
mediately a delegate obtained the floor and appealed to the Con- 
ference against the report. He expected in five minutes, the time 
allowed, to overthrow or modify the verdict of eminent lawyers 
who for nearly three weeks had studied the case, by appealing to 
a Conference not a dozen members of which knew anything 
about the case, or had ever heard one word of the testimony. 
Now, that brother (for he was an able and honored man) may have 
been as perfectly right in his contention as he was certainly 
within his rights as a delegate, and the Committee may have been 
as perfectly wrong in their decision as possibly they were in bring- 
ing in a decision on such an important case just before adjourn- 
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ment, when everything was in confusion; but, however all thi, 
may be, or may not be, it all goes to demonstrate the imperatiye 
need for a tribunal whose decisions shall not be at the mercy of , 
mass ‘meeting unable to hear what is said in the great body ex. 
cited by oratory; a tribunal whose sole duty shall be to adjndi. 
cate cases sent up to General Conference without performing other 
duties as delegates on the floor of the Conference. For it is just 
as incongruous that members of a judiciary should debate questions 
on the floor of the General Conference upon which they may haye 
afterward to give a legal decision as it is for the General Con. 
ference itself to do that same incompatible thing. 

Szconp: What then is the remedy? 

Several methods have been suggested at various times, such 
as: (1) two houses with concurrent authority; (2) a greatly re 
duced representation; (3) a conferring of veto power on the 
Board of Bishops. This last, as we have seen, was proposed as 
far back as 1820 and again in 1824, and is, with some modifics- 
tions, the present law of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Affixed to their Restrictive Rules is the following: “Provided, that 
when any rule or regulation is adopted by the General Conference 
which, in the opinion of the bishops, is unconstitutional, the 
bishops may present to the Conference which passed such a rule 
or regulation their objections thereto, with their reasons, in 
writing; and if then the General Conference shall by a two-thirds 
vote adhere to its action on said rule or regulation, it shall then 
take the course prescribed for altering a Restrictive Rule; and, 
if passed upon affirmatively, the bishops shall announce that such 
rule or regulation takes effect from that time.” 

This seems to be a very simple safeguard to constitutional 
rights, and may be preferred by many to a Supreme Court. It 
provides an immediate check on hasty legislation, and shows con- 
clusively that it is not at all necessary, either to the Church or 
to the General Conference, that the power to declare the validity 
of its own acts should be lodged in the General Conference. 

But there are serious objections to it. While so far the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have taken 
no advantage of their right of veto for the aggrandizement of 
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their office, their veto having been used only once since the adop- 
tion of the plan, nevertheless the possession and use of such 
power does tend to nourish the growth of Episcopal claims, 
Against all encroachments of the General Conference on the rights 
and prerogatives, real or fancied, of the Episcopacy the veto 
of the bishops may reasonably be expected, as their support may 
be relied upon should additional power be proposed for the sup- 
posed efficiency of the office. No tears are ever shed over one’s 
increase of power or extension of influence. Then, it compels 
a supposed unconstitutional act to receive twice over a majority 
vote of the General Conference, or rather a majority vote and a 
two-thirds vote, and afterwards to run the gauntlet of the Annual 
Conferences. This, certainly, is safeguarding the Constitution 
and would have delighted the heart of Lecky, the philosophical 
historian, who, in his “Democracy and Liberty,” so excessively 
praises the Constitution of the United States at the expense of the 
British, because it is so difficult to change. But all this consumes 
time, and while it serves to ward off ecclesiastical agitators, and 
those soaring spirits whose hope for fame depends upon the acci- 
dents of polities, it also serves as an engine of obstruction against 
needful reforms and may be as detrimental to genuine progress 
as it is protective of constitutional rights. 

The other two remedies mentioned need not detain us. Neither 
reduced representation, nor the bicameral system, that is, two 
houses, lay and clerical, touches the principle we are discussing— 
the incongruity of a delegated General Conference being the sole 
judge of the constitutionality of its own acts. Two houses may 
be a check upon each other, thereby preventing hasty legislation, 
but it is quite conceivable that they may also be productive of 
disastrous divisions, and so, like a certain philosophical mule, 
which on a rainy day swam the river to get out of the wet, we 
would be only substituting a Noachian deluge for an April 
shower. A reduced representation, if small enough, would in- 
deed enable the General Conference to calmly consider the char- 
acter and consequences of its enactments and thereby reduce the 
dangers of impulsive legislation to a minimum, but, even if the 
Church should be satisfied with such reduction, that would not 
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touch the principle that it is, at the core of things, anomaloy; 
and seemingly unjust that the same body should be the one only 
and supreme judge of its own acts, from which there is no appeal 
till another General Conference convenes to do a similar thing 
four years later. 

It seems, therefore, that the remedy which merits our most 
serious consideration is the one proposed; that is, the establish. 
ment of a permanent tribunal, a Final Court of Appeals, which 
shall stand between the Church and the General Conference as 
a useful help to both, as our Supreme Court does between the 
people and their Legislatures, and which shall be during the quad- 
rennium a Final Court of Appeals. 

Such a court should be constitutionally established, to give it 
that authority without which it would be shorn of its power and 
made practically useless. It should have definite duties assigned 
to it, and be governed by definite rules of procedure. Its members 
should be composed of bishops, ministers, and laymen. They 
should be elected by the General Conference, on nomination by a 
nominating committee, for a term of years. They should not be elig- 
ible to membership in the General Conference during their terms 
of office. The court should meet at the same time and place as the 
General Conference and remain in session till the Conference 
finally adjourns, and should thereafter meet as the court itself may 
determine for the transaction of business. It should report its 
decisions promptly to the General Conference. Its decisions 
should be final. Should the General Conference dissent from a de- 
cision on a constitutional question by a two-thirds majority, the 
question in dispute would naturally be submitted to the Annual 
and Lay Electoral Conferences, and if they, by a two-thirds ma- 
ority of each order, should concur with the General Conference, 
that opinion should be the law of the Church; otherwise the de 
cision of the court should stand. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the reasons which support 


the proposition for a Final Court of Appeals. 
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Art. IL—APOLOGIA PRO PROFESSIONE SUA 


At the present time there seems to be a wholesale denuncia- 
tion of the inefficiency of our whole system of education, and 
especially of our colleges and universities. One thing, however, 
is usually forgotten by those who indulge habitually and with 
apparent pleasure in the agreeable pastime of criticism, and that 
is the fact that, after all, comparatively few men in all ages are 
real lovers of learning. The reason there are so many college 
students to-day who do not enjoy intellectual labor is that the pro- 
portion of those who go to college is far in excess of the proportion 
of natural lovers of learning. A generation or two ago those who 
went to college were apt to be the picked few who loved study and 
desired to prepare themselves for the so-called learned professions. 
The fact of a man’s going to college was a quasi evidence of his love 
for learning. Now the conditions are changed. Multitudes of 
youth go to college because it is a necessary adjunct of a gentle- 
man. This has led to a corresponding demand for teachers, and 
a far larger number of men enter the teaching profession than the 
natural proportion of born teachers can supply. Hence we have 
many who teach only to get a living, with the natural result that 
they fail, as Emerson said he did, and for the same reason. And 
this is true of all professions; there are as many mediocre physi- 
cians, lawyers, and ministers—that is, those who are not born for 
their work—as there are mediocre teachers. Here, as in so many 
other cases, Socrates strikes the right note when he says to the 
critic of teachers of his day: 

Dear Crito, do you not know that in every profession the inferior 
sort are numerous and good for nothing and the good are few and beyond 
all price? Do, then, be reasonable, and do not mind whether the teachers 
of philosophy are good or bad; but think only of philosophy herself. 
Try and examine her well and truly; if she be evil seek to turn away 
all men from her, and not your sons only; but if she be what I believe 


that she is, then follow her and serve her, you and your house, and be 
of good cheer. 


There have always been two kinds of teachers, those who 
merely make a living out of it and those who love the work for 
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its own sake. It may be of use, to encourage the pessimists at 
least, to name over a few of the world’s great teachers. In ancient 
times there were many poor, mechanical teachers, as we have 
seen, but there were also many who were loved and honored by 
their contemporaries and have exerted an untold influence ever 
since. There was Socrates, as we see him in the Dialogues of 
Plato, quiet, unassuming, modest, free from pedantry, and 
always seeing straight into the heart of any question. No 
man was ever more deeply loved by his pupils, young and 
old; even the wild Alcibiades declaring that whenever Socrates 
spoke he made him feel like a better man. The greatest of 
all tributes by a pupil to his teacher was when Plato made 
Socrates the hero of his noblest Dialogues. Plato himself 
was primarily a teacher, one whose doctrines have dominated 
the world. All Christian theology is couched in his language; 
philosophers like Kant, poets like Shelley and prose writers 
like Emerson are steeped in his teaching. As the latter 
says, “Plato stands between the truth and every man’s mind.” 
Similar tributes are paid to other great teachers of antiquity— 
Pythagoras, Epictetus, Epicurus, of whom Lucretius writes the 
noble lines in which, while he grants that it is a great thing to 
enhance the physical comforts of life, he asserts that it is still 
nobler to enlarge the moral and spiritual life. Greater is Epi- 
curus than Ceres or Bacchus, who invented grain and wine, he 
says, for men can live without these, “but a happy life is not 
possible without a pure breast”; and greater than Hercules, who 
purged the forests of wild beasts, for it is a better thing to cleanse 
the heart of evil passions. “But unless the breast is cleared, what 
battles and dangers must find their way into us in our own 
despite!” Teaching, in the true sense, was rare in the Dark 
Ages, but with the Renaissance we see a number of famous 
teachers, such as Vittorino, whose first care was to make his pupil 
upright in character; Erasmus, professor, scholar, and critic; 
Melanchthon, the pedagogue of the Reformation. In more re- 
cent times there are many teachers who, like Guarino, have been 
made immortal by the gratitude of their students. Such is 
Schiller, in whose teaching at Leipzig learning came forth from 
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books and became a living thing in the conversation between an 
older man and his young friends, and who, as Professor Kiihne- 
mann says, “gave to his hearers to carry forth into life what is of 
more influence than technical scholarship—and what, as expe- 
rience shows, is alone held in grateful remembrance—the memory 
of a great and pure personality, of a complete man.” Other 
teachers of the same high type were Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Sir 
Richard Jebb of Oxford, “who was able to do large amounts of 
yarious kinds of work, teaching, investigation, lecturing, and 
writing, and all of it brilliant” ; and Nettleship, whose tragic death 
on Mont Blane adds a touch of romance to his name, and who, 
according to the tablet to his memory in his own college at Oxford, 
“Loved great things and thought little of himself; desiring 
neither fame nor influence, he won the devotion of men and was a 
power in their lives; and seeking no disciples he taught to many 
the greatness of the world and man’s mind.” A man of similar 
type was the late John Stuart Blackie, of whom a recent writer 
declared that “Incaleulable was the benefit to these youth [of the 
University of Edinburgh], the coming-on ministers, journalists, 
and school-masters, and to society, about to be delivered into their 
hands, that Blackie should have thought of teaching them other 
things than Greek. He became a missionary of the gospel of 
sweetness and light to generations who crowded his classes. He 
taught them by precept and personal example. For such a man 
to impress just himself and his ideas was to give his pupils the 
benefit of the best education that could be given to the young 
Scotsmen under his charge.” In our own land, to mention only a 
few of those who are no longer living, who does not know the 
names of Mark Hopkins, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edward Tyrrel 
Channing,’ and, more recently, Professor Sumner of Yale, and 
Nathaniel Shaler of Harvard, “a teacher whose sympathies em- 
braced all human interest, an unforgettable, many-sided, inspir- 
ing man.” If we wish to learn the ideals and methods of the best 
teaching we cannot do better than study such men. 

In the first place, they loved study and teaching. They 


1 Among Channing’s pupils were Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Motley,"R. H. Dana, Thoreau, 
E. E. Hale, Higginson, and C. E Norton. Harvard then only had three hundred and sixty 
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were not hirelings, paid to become enthusiastic aux heures des 
legons, but men born with the instinct to see what life means 
and to help others to see the same. We hear frequently nowa- 
days that the best men do not go into teaching because the pay js 
sosmall, This is unjust. The true teacher, like the poet, is born, 
not made, and, like the minister, he must receive a call. “What!” 
says Epictetus; “you have swallowed a few precepts of Philos- 
ophy and you wish to teach? Is it by caprice or by chance that a 
man opens a school? To do this you must be of mature age; 
must have led a certain life, and be called to this by God. With- 
out this you are only an impious impostor.” The youth who de 
liberately weighs the comparative financial rewards of teaching, 
business and the various professions is not fit to lead young men 
along the paths of education. The born teacher will teach because 
he cannot help it; nor will he complain of the inequality between 
his remuneration and that of others engaged in business. He will 
say, in the words of Horace: 

Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena sigilla, tabellas, 

Argentum, vestes gaetule murice tinctas, 

Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curat habere.' 
Indeed, Foscolo attributes much of the failure in teaching to the 
fact that the teachers are paid: “He who is paid to teach rarely 
or never sacrifices himself to the truth and to his own sacred 
instincts,” and Emerson, in similar language, declared: “No 
amount of pay has ever made a good soldier, a good teacher, a 
good artist, or a good workman. Examine the work of your spir- 
itual teachers, and you will find the statistical law respecting 
them, the less pay, the better work.” Of course there is an exag- 
geration in these statements, and yet they contain a large amount 
of truth. The rewards of the teacher are something different 
from money. If that be his object, let him go elsewhere: 

Si l’or seul a pour vous d’invincibles appas, 


Fuyez ces lieux qu’arrose le Permesse; 
Ce n’est pas sur ses bords qu’habite la richesse.* 


1 Gems, marble statues, ivory, Tuscan statuettes, paintings, silver, coverings and tapestry 
dyed with Gaetulian purple—many there are who do not possess these things; there is one 
man who does not care to have them. 

2Boileau. If money alone has unconquerable attractions for you, fly from this place, 
watered by the Permesse; ‘tis not on its banks that fortune dwells. 
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It is true that teachers are wretchedly paid, but they may have, 
if they will, what money can never buy: “true-heartedness and 
graciousness and undisturbed trust, and the sight of others’ peace 
and the ministry of their pain. These and the blue sky above 
them and the sweet waters and flowers of the earth beneath, and 
the mysteries and presences innumerable of living beings, these 
may yet be their riches, untormented and divine, serviceable for 
the life that now is, nor, it may be, without promise of that 
which is to come.” 

Another characteristic quality of these great teachers is the 
genuine feeling of affection they have had for the youth under 
their charge. We read in Plato of the gentle, pleasant, approv- 
ing manner with which Socrates listened to Cebes and Simmias ; 
and we have seen how in the case of Schiller and his students it 
was not the formal giving of a course of lectures, but the discus- 
sion of an older man with his young friends. This whole spirit is 
summed up by Michelet in the words—“pour moi, |’enseigne- 
ment c’est amitié.” Still another lesson to be learned from these 
men is that in teaching the greatest thing of all is personality. 
Well says Edward Everett Hale, speaking of Professor Chan- 
ning, “It is personal presence which moves the world; and it was 
sitting by that good man’s side and having him tell you the living 
truths about the stuff that helped you to do better next time.” So 
too Professor Kiihnemann says of Schiller, “In spite of all he 
had struck the note which makes the great university teacher ; for 
he only is such who sees his own work from the highest point of 
view, and who directs his pupils toward the highest ideals.” No 
man can be a true teacher unless he possesses that nameless quality 
which for want of a better name we call personality. “That 
which we are,” says Emerson, “we shall teach; not voluntarily, 
but involuntarily. Character teaches over our heads. The in- 
fallible index of true progress is found in the tone the man takes. 
If he have not found his home in God, his forms of speech, the 
turn of his sentences, the build—shall I say t—of all his opinions 
will involuntarily confess it, let him brave it out how he will. If 
he have found his center, the Deity will shine through him.” It 
will be seen, then, that the highest need of all teachers is to de- 
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velop a high personality. And here we must answer a criticism 
that is often made against teachers as a class. They are said to 
live too far away from the stream of life. A critic in a popular 
magazine, a couple of years ago, gave as the reason for the narrow. 
ness so characteristic of teachers the fact that they did not mingle 
with other men. Here again the criticism is not new, and it has 
never been better presented than by Callicles, the typical man of 
the world, who thinks Socrates is in a bad business, tells him to 
leave such trivial things, to get common sense, and to walk in the 
ways of the healthy and wise, and then goes on to say: “Philos- 
ophy is all right for a young man; it is a part of education. But 
if I see him continue to study philosophy in later life, and not 
leaving off, I think he ought to be beaten. For such an one, even 
though he have good natural parts, becomes effeminate. He flies 
from the busy center and the market-place, in which, as the poet 
says, men become distinguished; he creeps into a corner for the 
rest of his life, and talks in a whisper to three or four admiring 
youths ; but never speaks out like a free man in a satisfying man- 
ner.” And yet is it only in a certain kind of “reine Entfremdung 
von den Meurchen,”’ as Goethe calls it, that high personality can be 
found; and the teacher, like the true Christian, must be in the 
world but not of the world. Centuries ago Plato insisted on the 
fact that a philosopher could not do his best work if he mingled in 
the business of life: “For he whose mind is fixed upon true being 
has no time to look down upon the affairs of men, or to be filled 
with jealousy or enmity in the struggle to get them” ; and Socrates 
answers the cynical words of Callicles, quoted above, as follows: 
“Now, I, Callicles, am persuaded of the truth of these things, and 
I consider how I shall present my soul whole and undefiled be- 
fore the judge in that day. Renouncing the honors at which the 
world aims, I desire only to know the truth and to live as well 
as I can, and, when the time comes, to die. And to the utmost of 
my power I exhort all other men to do the same. And I exhort 
you to take a part in the great combat, which is the combat of life, 
and greater than every other earthly conflict.” 

The same doctrine has been repeated down the ages by the 
wisest of men. Petrarch, the Columbus of modern civilization, 
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declares that he could never become a good lawyer, since nature 
made him a lover of solitude. So Nietzsche declares the general 
deficiency of our culture and education to be that nobody learns, 
nobody strives after, nobody teaches how to endure solitude; and 
Schopenhauer says “a chief lesson of youth should be to learn to 
enjoy solitude, a source of peace and happiness. He should 
learn to be at home and at ease with himself.” You will say 
that this befits only mystics and dreamers, and is opposed to 
the ideals of the practical world. But the highest teachers 
have been touched with the mystical, and have been dreamers, 
unless, indeed, we believe that education must be entirely prac- 
tical. The writer of the book does not underestimate the value 
of energy, pluck, shrewdness, and self-confidence, which are so 
essential to success in these days of gigantic corporations and 
vast financial and industrial enterprise, but there is impulse 
enough for these things at work in most men’s hearts, and the 
whole business and social atmosphere is charged with stimulus in 
this direction. Those employed in college teaching need to be 
steady to their conviction before the world and before the student 
body. We know that the true glory of a nation is not in the vast 
extent of its territory, in its ever-widening commerce, in its influ- 
ence in the world diplomacy, or in the size of its individual or 
collective wealth, but rather in the character of its people, in the 
presence of a pure religion, moral restraints, enlightened public 
opinion, refinement of social life, and a highly developed spirit 
of culture manifesting itself in the creation and enjoyment of 
noble works of literature and art. But, more than all that, the 
American education of to-day should strive to penetrate the public 
life with some of the larger, sweeter elements of the soul. Un- 
doubtedly there is much exaggeration in discussing the rage for 
money in America to-day. Yet it is true that the desire for 
wealth is at least as eager as it ever has been. John Burroughs 
says, “I look on this craze for wealth that possesses nearly all 
classes in our time as one of the most lamentable spectacles the 
world has ever seen,” and Professor Peabody declares that never 
was there a generation less contented than ours with itself, less 
satisfied and tranquil in spirit; and he attributes this state of 
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mind chiefly to the increase of wealth. What the world needs 
to-day is not greater wealth, not more commercial prosperity or 
influence in world politics, but the lifting of the eyes of the people 
from the material things of life to the higher things. And where 
else shall the leaders be found in this progress out of the cave into 
the light, if not in our schools and colleges? And how can this 
progress be made unless by the gradual acquisition of a new 
faculty of sight and the elevation of the soul to the contempla. 
tion of the highest ideal of being? Money is good, power has its 
charms, and the plaudits of the unthinking multitude are pleasant 
to the ear, but those who devote their lives to intellectual rather 
than to business pursuits love to believe with Emerson that the 
“scholar is the favorite of heaven and earth, the excellence of his 
country, the happiest of men.” But if our teachers and scholars 
are indeed to be the instruments in this uplifting of the nation 
they must themselves be filled with the same highly developed 
spiritual personality. For unless they have it in their hearts they 
never can teach it. “The great distinction between teachers,” says 
Emerson, “is that one class speaks from within, or from expe- 
rience as parties and possessors of the fact, and the other class 
from without, as spectators merely, or perhaps acquainted with 
the fact on the evidence of a third person. It is no use to preach 
to me from without. I can do that easily myself.” The great 
trouble in mingling in the market-place, law-courts or halls of 
Congress is that we are so apt to lose the very things which mark 
the great teacher, preacher, and poet. “It is an awful truth,” says 
Wordsworth, “that there is not, neither can be, any genuine en- 
joyment of poetry among nineteen of twenty of those persons who 
live or who wish to live in the broad light of the world; among 
those who either are or are striving to make themselves people of 
consideration in society. This is a truth, and an awful one; be- 
cause to be incapable of a feeling for poetry, in my sense of the 
word, is to be without love of human nature and reverence for 
God.” So, too, Schiller, to whom life was “an unending oppor- 
tunity for penetrating into the essence of things,” and to whom 
“striving for inner harmony, for oneness with self and the world, 
was the supreme task of man,” has summed up the only way in 
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which the true teacher can develop that personality which is the 
sine qua non of his success: “The man who wants to be himself, 
who strives for inner harmony, must live as a stranger to his sur- 
roundings, a stranger to his time; he must remove himself from 
the belittling ambitions of the multitude, scorn all participation 
in the quest for outward success ; fill himself with what the best 
and wisest of all ages have dreamed and accomplished; he must 
dwell in the idea of the beautiful.” Not that the teacher should 
live in solitude all the time, or should keep coldly aloof from the 
affairs of men; he should be in the world, but not of it; sym- 
pathizing, helping, sharing with others the light of truth that can 
come only from study and meditation. Nor should he ever be 
like that light-house keeper spoken of by Marcus Aurelius, who 
distributed to the cabins of the poor round about him the oil 
which was needed to nourish the light that led the sailor safely 
home. And the admonition of the great pagan stoic is as much 
needed to-day as it was eighteen hundred years ago: “However 
small your lamp may be, never give away the oil that feeds, but 
the flame that crowns it.” 

The above reflections have been suggested by a study of the 
life and methods of some of the world’s greatest teachers. Yes, 
you will say, but these were men of highest genius, and the vast 
majority of teachers in school and college to-day are men of 
mediocre intellect and life. And yet is it not the only wise thing 
to hold up as our ideal the highest examples of the teaching pro- 
fession? We may not hope to equal them, but we can feel as 
Dryden did in his famous lines on the picture of Shakespeare sent 
him by Sir Godfrey Kneller: 

With reverence look on his majestic face, 

Proud to be less, but of his godlike race. 
We may study the lives or methods of these men, strive to under- 
stand their aims in life, and follow in their footsteps as far as we 
can. Instead of theorizing or making new plans or systems, or 
discussing methods and indulging in harsh criticism, let each one 
of us look into his own heart and see whether we really love learn- 
ing, really love men, really enjoy teaching, so that we would rather 
do that than anything else. Let us try to realize what the true 
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aim of education is; not, in the words of Lord Bacon, “To enter 
on learning from mere natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite, 
or to entertain our minds with variety or delight, or for lucre and 
profession, but sincerely to give a true account of our reason ty 
the benefit and use of men.” And thus, perhaps, in our ow, 
sphere, and within our own limits, we may get some glimpse of 
the greatness of the world and the mind of man, and be to some 
extent to our students what Vergil tells Dante Beatrice will be 
to him when he shall see her in the Earthly Paradise, “un lume 
tra il vero e l’intelletto.”’ Seen under this aspect, what higher 
profession can there be than to interpret knowledge and truth to 
the minds of the young? “The noblest ministry of nature,” says 
Emerson, “is to stand as an apparition of God.” So, too, we may 
say that the noblest ministry of the human mind is to stand as a 
mirror reflecting to all men the infinite truth, beauty, and good- 
ness which are so lavishly scattered over God’s universe, if men 
only had eyes to see them. 

In the light of all this, what is teaching? A dingy trade, as 
an English writer has called it? Yes, it is to those who welcome 
every opportunity of escaping from what they call the drudgery 
of the class room in order to devote themselves to the work of 
original investigation. Undoubtedly one of the causes which have 
brought disrepute to the teacher’s profession in late years is the 
extraordinary importance attached to so-called “original work.” 
The whole tendency of our universities and graduate schools has 
been to emphasize the practical benefit of publishing some piece 
of investigation, for this counts for a great deal when a man is seek- 
ing for a position in teaching. There is a good deal of truth in 
Hegel’s words, commenting on the method of Pythagoras in con- 
demning his pupils to silence for five years. “In a sense this duty 
of silence is the essential condition of all culture and learning. 
True culture must begin with resolute self-effacement, with a 
purely receptive attitude.” Not that a man can be the best 
teacher without creative work. To refer to our own standard of 
good teachers, we see in every case that they were not only great 
teachers but philosophers, poets, writers, scientific investigators; 

1 A light between the truth and the intellest. 
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but the mere mechanical compiling of uncorrelated facts, which 
makes up much so-called investigation, produces neither the true 
scholar nor the true teacher. Is teaching, then, not a dingy trade, 
but a beautiful art, as Professor Palmer calls it? Yes, it is this; 
and to succeed in it demands all our powers to carry to a success- 
ful end the task we have in hand. The art must vary constantly, 
according to the size of our classes, the different personal ele 
ments, the time of the year, and the institution in which we teach. 
The aim must be to open the eyes of youth to the meaning of life 
and the world ; and, as we have already seen, no man can do this 
whose own eyes are not already opened. “The conclusion of the 
whole matter,” says Plato, in his Phxdrus, “is this: That until 
a man knows the truth, and the manner of adapting the truth to 
the nature of other men, he cannot be a good orator.” 

And yet, while it is an ennobling thing to regard teaching as 
a beautiful art, it is not the highest point of view in which to 
regard it. Every year multitudes of young men enter our colleges 
and universities for various purposes; some—and they are the 
largest part—come because their parents send them or because it 
has become the proper thing to be a “college man”; a few, as of 
old, come because of a passionate love for learning and the 
scholar’s life; and to-day there is no lack of young men like the 
one spoken of by Johnson: 

When first the college rolls receive his name 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame; 


Resistless burns the fever of renown, 
Brought from the strong contagion of the gown. 


How shall we regard these young men, most of whom are utter 
strangers to us? As chumps, as burdens, as hindrances to that 
“delightful leisure” of the scholar which so many hours of class- 
room interfere with? or, still more, with contempt and hostility ? 
“Who’s that, Jim?’ said an English villager to a friend. “It’s 
a stranger.” “Then hit him with a brick.” This sentiment, 
which lies at the bottom of so much hazing, is latent to a certain 
degree in the mind of many a teacher who regards teaching as 
a dingy trade. Over against this spirit let us take a line of Dante, 
as an illustration of the only true teacher. In that beautiful 
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scene in the Paradiso, where the'spirits in the Heaven of Mercury, 
seeing Dante approach under the escort of Beatrice, come stream. 
ing toward him, they cry out in the gladness of their welcome, 
“Eeco chi crescerili nostri amori.”* The word love, to many 
people, connotes mere sentimentality; yet no man is worthy the 
name of teacher in the highest sense who does not feel something of 
this in his heart, who does not look on his profession as a constant 
means of increasing his love of learning by means of which he 
may acquire that insight into the meaning of life, that knowledge 
of the great Universe of Nature and the heart of man which 
gradually will give him that sense of harmony in all things which 
is the reward of earnest study. How grateful a man ought to be 
that he can spend his life cultivating love for that which is eternal 
and infinite, that intellectual love which for Schopenhauer was no 
mortal maiden, but the august vision of truth; that love which, 
in the words of Spinoza, “feeds the soul with unmingled joy, a joy 
untainted by any sorrow.” No man can be happy unless he has 
a congenial occupation. “Blessed is the man,” says Carlyle, “who 
has found his work. Let him ask no other blessedness.” For the 
true teacher expression is just as natural as it is with the poet, 
prophet, and seer, with whom he is so closely related. As Aristotle 
says, the proof of a man’s knowledge is the ability to teach. And 
instead of its being a contemptible thing to awaken the dormant 
powers of youth, turning the eye of his soul toward the light, in 
point of fact, if the teacher is sincere, and has the necessary gift, 
no work is more dignified or more satisfying.* “For to know and 
declare the truth in matters of high interest which a man loves, 
among men who love him, is a safe thing, and gives confidence.” 
The spirit of such a man is like that of the poor peasant of Zer- 
matt, who, filled with love for his native valley and the mountain 
world about it dominated by the Matterhorn, built a rude hut on 
the Theodule Glacier and all summer long welcomed the way- 
faring traveler and pointed out the glories of sunrise and sunset 
on the snow-covered mountains he loved so well. “Gentlemen,” 
he was wont to say, “I am working for humanity.” 


1 Lo, one who shall increase our loves. 
3 President Angell, when eighty years old, declared that ‘Teaching is man's noblest oro 
fession; I believe it leads all other works.” 
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There is need of many kinds of men in the world, in the 
various forms of business and professional life, in the world of 
polities, as well as in the church and schools and colleges. The 
old contest as to the relative value of the active and the contem- 
plative life is still unsettled, and those who are engaged in the 
rougher battles of the workaday world are doubtless sincere in 
their scorn for the life of the scholar and teacher. Yet these 
latter are not troubled thereby, feeling, as they do, with Words- 
worth, that, 

Happier still 
The man whom furthermore a hope attends 
That meditation and research may guide 
His privacy to principles and powers, 
Discovered or invented, or set forth 
Through ‘his acquaintance with the ways of truth 
In lucid order; so that, when his course 
Is run, some faithful eulogist may say, 
He sought not praise, and praise did overlook 
His unobtrusive merit; but his life, 
Sweet to himself, was exercised in good 
That shall survive his name and memory. 


sean Karna 





Arr. III.—WHAT IS MAN? 


In a philosophical journal of recent date the charge was made 
against Christianity that it lacked a decent definition of map, 
If this be so, we may still answer amiably that definition is often 
comparatively inconsequential, providing only the reality to bk 
explained is itself existent. Electricity continues to escape the 
net of words in which men vainly attempt to catch it, and in which 
they would make known its secret, while it continually submits to 
perform works of increasing delicacy and power. Yet it is not 
to be forgotten that, while the fact of Christianity is no more to 
be denied than the fact of electricity, its reasonableness, of which 
we often speak, must be stated in such terms of thought as involve 
definition. Of necessity, then, we are challenged to define those 
realities that combine in religion. As a matter of fact, however, 
man has been abundantly defined within the Christian centuries 
and before them. Socrates had much sport out of some char 
acterizations of human life. But in Christian history formal 
verbal explanations have been serious, full of destiny, and, though 
formulated in a partialness that has been error, they have actv- 
ally come to dominate facts themselves and to obscure them. 
Surely no knowledge is as important as self knowledge. Man’s 
worth and future lie in his essential nature rather than in any 
fact external to himself, even though that fact is God. Human- 
ity’s skepticism toward God has been the skepticism dreaded by 
the religious, but the primary and more fatal doubt is that re 
garding the individual’s own life, This misgiving transforms 
a temple of God into a “Doubting Castle,” a point of far outlook 
into a dungeon, the standard of all worth into a valueless thing. 
Every resource of truth ought to be brought into requisition in 
order to awaken and preserve in man a legitimate sense of what 
he is. For it is by that self estimation, and by that alone, that 
the range of his conscious demands is to be determined. It is by 
that alone that his answer to external appeals of every kind is to 
be governed. According to that his interpretations have warmth 
and worth or their contraries. The sufficiency or the inadequacy 
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of Nature, for him, depends upon what he is. Religion and God 
cannot be thrust upon him if he is not so built for them that they 
become necessary for the completeness of his life. It is true that 
man has been styled the child of God, but with such vagueness 
that the babe has been rescued by a tortuous logic, and the adult 
has not been thoroughly impressed. And, too, the definition is in 
a term more difficult of understanding than the one whose inter- 
pretation was sought. For an indefinite period the church has 
dealt with the expounded and theological man, one built and 
trimmed according to the exigencies of a reasoned system. Cer- 
tain assumptions of the divine procedure being accepted, it be- 
came quite necessary that certain things must be true of man. It 
was but a paper necessity, and the product was an abstraction. 
Carlyle was charged with having insulted the syllogism. Well 
done, Carlyle, if it were in the interest of truth! Now the funda- 
mental assumption of Christianity is that the teachings of Jesus 
were truth; the very standard of truth. What, then, is his simple, 
unadorned, emphatic teaching concerning little children? It is 
sun clear—too clear and simple to possess the authority of well- 
rounded argument. So, for centuries, Latin theology has ridden 
roughshod over the word of Jesus. It would be wiser to accept 
the truth and insult the syllogism. Doing so, our definition of 
the very beginning of life will be “decent,” and we will no longer 
stand before Christian parents who bring for baptism their sweet 
babe, born in a love of the quality of God, and say, “Forasmuch 
as all men are conceived and born in sin.” Our words will be 
spoken of this member of the kingdom of heaven rather than of 
a theological baby. And under Christian auspices there ought to 
go out into our human kind such a conception of man as approxi- 
mates reality, for to “know thyself” is still the most important, 
as it is the most fruitful, of all information. 

In beginning this quest we early discover that the human 
complex has long furnished a riddle in comparison with which 
that of the Sphinx was a bit of childish simplicity. And search- 
ing in the twentieth century we are like old Diogenes. It is day- 
light, but we are about with our lanterns. And with this com- 
bination the light is none too bright. We find that man belongs 
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to every realm of being. And it is the very largeness of his rela. 
tionship that robs our solution of a desirable simplicity. Chem. 
istry affirms that it has labeled certain constitutive elements of 
his being. In physiology we are on the trail of nerve filaments, 
Biology carries back the silken thread of life and makes it fast 
to a primordial cell. In psychology we open a secret door by 
which we almost gain admission to the familiar haunts of the 
soul. Philosophy, at least by its implications, aids us still further 
and we are brought right up to the diaphanous veil behind which 
is man. From every level indicated definitions of man have been 
thrust upon the world, and upon almost every level multitudes 
have been content to illustrate the possible varieties of human life, 
Humanity is on the heights, and in the quagmire, and in such 
proportion as to affect, in a decided degree, the judgment of the 
average man respecting its essential character. Coleridge called 
the ark of Noah a fine symbol of the common man, for in 
it there was so much beast and so little man. Amiel shared 
the same conception when he wrote that most of us are but candi- 
dates for humanity, and in our personal efforts at estimation we 
too frequently find ourselves in the predicament of the early 
painter who ventured to add King Solomon to the throng that 
was sharing the powerful impulse of the resurrection. He saved 
himself by putting into the king’s face the puzzled look of a man 
who was uncertain whether he belonged up or down! Stevenson 
clearly perceived the difficulty when the editors of the Britannica 
returned his manuscript on Byron with the criticism that, while 
the sensuous element in both poetry amd poet had received full 
recognition and careful analysis, the real genius of Byron had not 
had adequate recognition and appreciation. This led the essay- 
ist to remark upon the comparative ease with which the feet of 
clay were described and the supreme difficulty in properly por 
traying the head of gold. 

Since man became man the time has not been when it was a 
laborious task to define the weakness of the race. Its appetites 
and its follies, its foibles and its humdrum round, its failures and 
its kinship with the dust, have been exploited in comedy and 
satire. There are many aspects of life that are the mean booty 
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of the cynic. At the same time Dante and Shakespeare are not 
equal to a description of the head of gold. And, naturally, there is 
the place of our greatest concern, where are the essential ele- 
ments. Enmeshed as man is in his great scheme of things, par- 
ticipating in both dust and thought, in flesh and hope, in passion 
and duty, it is a necessity of our task that we really characterize 
him; find the things that differentiate him, not those he holds in 
common with other orders of life. We are not now on the quest 
of the beast, but of that which constitutes the manness of man. 
We must have distinctions here, if there are any, not likenesses. 
Yet, with all our care, our lines between man and beast frequently 
become so blurred and dimmed that we are apt to issue in a dual- 
ism that is expensive to morals. We have become accustomed to 
a high theoretical and a low practical estimate of man, as is evi- 
denced on the one hand by a pleasurable idealism, and on the other 
by an easy acquiescence in human dereliction on the ground that it 
is “human nature.” Responsibility for this perplexing, unwise, 
and untrue attitude may lie in our own shallow consciousness, 
based upon our undiscriminating experience. Or it may seem to 
be authorized by the doctrine of evolution, with its frightful history 
of human progress and its generous, though not highly moral, 
interpretation of the wrong of the race. Or it may have been 
fostered by a theology which, to speak mildly, has not always been 
wise. David fell into deep sin. The hour of his recovery came, 
and in the white light of its revealing he not only piously placed 
his own past under condemnation, but he also, in ungenerous ex- 
planation of his guilt, involved his mother, saying, “and in sin 
did my mother conceive me.” Christendom has theologically uni- 
versalized this charge against sacred and sacrificing motherhood. 
It has done so religiously, if that were possible. But within the 
Book the emotional verdict of the psalmist is antagonized by Eze- 
kiel the prophet. And Victor Hugo, under what appears like in- 
spiration, also expressed exactly opposite, contradictory senti- 
ments in a chapter of that section of his masterpiece captioned 
“The White Night.” 

But, whatever the source of our vague ideas, the church owes 
it to herself and to humanity to speak upon this subject with the 
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authority of fact and truth. And so important is the issue jp. 
volved that the decree of the scientist and the dictum of the theo- 
logian must be carefully scrutinized. Nor is any oppression of 
numbers, and vast average of experience, to either determine or 
alter our clear insight into those distinctions of fact that compel the 
ultimate classification of man. The race ought to rejoice greatly 
in a convincing, objective standard that has been lifted up here 
and there in those personalities that reveal the distinctive quality 
and glory of manness, and that thereby approximately fix our 
own grade relative to the requirements of the law of human life, 
There are semi-invisible strawberries, there are full-grown hazel 
bushes three inches in height, there are old oaks a yard tall, on 
the winter side of the Davidson glacier, but they are not types 
representative of these growths. Neither is the brutish man, 
nor yet the average man, though he be numbered by hundreds of 
millions, the type man, the embodiment of the really human idea. 
The law of averages does not obtain here. The truth we seek is 
not so reached. Irrespective of numbers, it is in the world with 
an authority all its own. The most clear, classic, illuminating, 
and powerful expression of the idea is in Him upon whom a 
superficial veneer of admiration has been lavished and who has 
also received unmeasurable love and obedience. Then the sav- 
age, he who belongs to the childhood of the race, is not a man, 
save potentially, any more than is the child who, in undevelop- 
ment, seems but a bundle of animal wants and nervous reactions. 
The truth in type, in ideal, must be held in mind at all hazards. 
The Aristotelian “doctrine of ends” precludes the possibility of 
our reaching a final definition from the man who is in process. 
So we must maintain, with an insistence that recognizes our sense 
of the jeopardy of our highest values, that Abraham Lincoln is 
nearer than Oscar Wilde to the true idea and type of man. The 
Journal Intime is a classic piece of introspective literature, and 
in his deepest meditative mood its author puts forth this proposi- 
tion: “Great men are the true men, the men in whom Nature has 
succeeded. They are not extraordinary—they are in the true 
order.” Our definition, then, is not theoretical, it is not academic. 
It is given after the event with its illumination. True human 
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life has stated itself in fact before we picture it in speech. The 
life that has climbed into its own has simplified itself, rendered 
itself more easily intelligible, by a beautiful process of elimina- 
tion which, in this case, is emphasis upon essentials. Life is 
found in some kinds of loss. It is won in other kinds of sur- 
render. No joy parallels the joy of its sacrifices. To truest life 
the utmost refinement of sensation in delight or torture is ineffect- 
ive in appeal. That which constitutes the whole of existence in 
the ranks below us becomes in man merely accessory, subordinate, 
readily dispensed with when in competition with truth and right. 
The lamented laureate described with fine touch the four great 
nes of sculpture in the mighty hall that Merlin built, portray- 
ing there the historic and as yet incomplete rising of human life: 

And in the lowest beasts are slaying men, 

And in the second men are slaying beasts, 


And in the third are warriors, perfect men, 
And in the fourth are men with growing wings 


Silent, mystic symbol! Telling in unbreathing forms the strug- 
gles of the race and the hope of God! 

Nietzsche’s recoil from Christianity wae not primarily on 
the ground of speculation, nor even of that ethical system which 
he swore to fight unto death. In the actual product of the church 
he saw the most widespread of all vices: the vice of negativeness, 
the vice of being nothing at all. Men did not think. They did not 
feel. They did not live with strength and depth. He knew well 
that there had been times when heathenism had beaten the church 
in the character of its human output, at least in conspicuous qual- 
ities. In its very definition of man there had been a tendency to 
invigorate the spirit, to fill it with a high sense of honor, and to 
create in it the feeling of greatness and worth. Aristotle lacked 
the philosophic sweep of Plato, those high ranges of thought so 
seldom approached, but his conception of man was such that he 
could write engagingly and powerfully upon “The High-Minded 
Man.” Under this caption he described the spirit and method of 
life of the man whose lofty self-esteem was the mainspring and 
motive of all his conduct. He scorned littleness. He looked 
down upon many things, such as flattery and fashion. He con- 
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ducted himself so as to claim and deserve much. His sense of his 
own greatness was the standard according to which he measure; 
evil, misfortune and littleness. Of course it may easily be proved 
that the modern world is an impossible place for the high-minded 
man of Aristotle, but it is not an inhospitable place for the may 
whose noble self-respect keeps him aloof from the things that stain 
and that demean him. Man cannot be dehumanized under any 
label, be it that of a scientific naturalism or of a theological total 
depravity, and at the same time logically entertain under that 
stigma such a degree of self-respect as conduces to the highest 
character and the noblest conduct. With the elimination cop- 
spicuous in Amiel’s “true men” it is evident that man’s distin- 
guishing marks are upon the upper rather than the lower side of 
his being. His archetype is not beneath, but above him. That 
which differentiates him from Nature unites him with the unseen, 
which may be God. His notorious characteristics that rise from 
his ignorance and sin are, however forcefully they may impress 
us, not necessities to his being. He is not to be permanently 
named from them. They may, with all their malignity, be but 
temporary. Though they have despoiled man of priceless oppor. 
tunities, and both the disposition and power to use them, yet they 
may be driven as aliens from the throne that rightfully belongs 
to another. Man is not fundamentally a sinner as he is funda- 
mentally a child of God. But there have been all too many Chris- 
tian centuries in which it has been conceived that for God’s glory 
it was both right and necessary that man should be without self 
respect; should call himself a worm, and should reduce the 
thought of himself almost to its lowest and meanest terms. God 
being glorified in the abasement of the work of his hands! With 
the feeling that the idea of man for which the church stands is 
that he is hereditarily, constitutionally, and personally a sinner 
there is, to say the least, little reputation for a man to sustain. 
But the prodigal such as Jesus and Swan painted, respectively 
with words and colors, had beneath his rags and wretchedness 
something to which he came; and though he was a sinner that 
something was sublime and it urged him home, where were peace 
and love and duty. A sense of inner superiority to his condition 
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and to his conditions was upon him. And a conviction of worth, 
of value to be conserved, lies at the root of all return, of all reli- 


on. 
: It is necessary, too, in this day of general speculation to view 
man, briefly, in his significance for that larger thought of the 
world that is called philosophy. His meaningfulness to himself 
and to his friends and to his God is entirely another matter. 
Now we inquire if man, in his essential nature, furnishes to the 
problem philosophy undertakes to solve any factor of sufficient 
importance to affect the final solution. And it is to be judged 
that never before has man been so important an objective element 
in the thought that weaves itself into the philosophy of the world, 
interpreting both the universe and its God. Early Greek philos- 
ophy had for its sole problem the universe external to man. Kant 
affected profoundly the whole philosophic movement, and that 
chiefly in his successful attempt to shift and transfer the center of 
gravity from the world to man. And it is more than likely that 
the final battles of thought will have human personality for their 
center. To-day Professor Eucken, of Jena, the man who is lead- 
ing the philosophy of Europe and increasingly so of America, 
is building as complete a system as we have on the basis of the 
spiritual quality and power of human life. The philosopher, 
strange to say, is like the rebellious Nietzsche, he is like Amiel: 
he finds no solution of the world problem in the brutish man or in 
the average man. In them he finds no contribution to the solu- 
tion. While Eucken appreciates intensely what it means for 
thought that man is a person, man must at the same time be such 
a person as to reveal to us a process new to nature; in fact, a new 
world in the midst of Nature. To quote from the introduction 
of one of his recent volumes: “The spiritual life of man is no 
mere possession to be enjoyed by him. His average existence usu- 
ally forms a turbid medley in which nature is strong and spiritu- 
ality weak. Hence the object to be aimed at is first to build up 
in opposition to this average life a realm of genuine spirituality, 
by means of united work, and then to raise humanity up to it. 
This transforms the whole of our existence into a problem and a 
task.” Ordinary human life, with its spiritual poverty and in- 
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dolence, without high ideals, without aggressive spiritual power, 
is without significance to philosophy. The political and economic 
dictum of Lincoln, that no nation can exist half slave and half 
free, has for Eucken a truth for the real man, that no significant 
spiritual life can exist half selfish and half spiritual. The 
Achilles heel of this thought system, if it has a vulnerable place, 
is in the author’s insistent contention that man as a spiritual 
being actually founds a new order in nature, an order antagonized 
by nature, an order in which the eternal is worked out by man on 
the field of time. The true man lives in the infinite of right and 
truth and is conscious of freedom from the tyranny of the passing 
moment and of circumstances. And the dominion man estab 
lishes is not the finest efflorescence of nature, it rather draws 
nature into its own service. Enmeshed in the constitution of 
things, apparently completely under its laws, the true man brings 
into being a kingdom that cometh not with observation, and that 
cometh at all only by the penetrating, the overcoming, and the 
appropriating of resisting nature. And all the while the sense 
life, as a part of nature, looks out upon the spiritual life as its 
enemy. It might possibly be better said that nature is not criti- 
cized for what it is, but for what it is not. And more than inci- 
dentally, indeed vitally, the freedom exercised by such quality of 
life has introduced into existence an order of reality that no phil- 
osophy can overlook. As a fragment of nature, and subject only 
to mechanical causality, personality is about as interesting as a 
changing kaleidoscope is entertaining to a child. Say what men 
may for or against materialism, the only rock that brings it to 
wreckage is the true man. It is not speculation. It is not pro 
found reasoning. It is the fact of the moral man. The sense 
world has a tremendous advantage in that it is so vast, and so stub 
born, so simple, so patent, so obstreperously imperious, that a non- 
sensuous life seems impossible in the might and swirl of things. 
But in the real man a non-sensuous life has been developed and in 
that fact is the deathblow of materialism. 

But the supreme interpretive function of human life is 
understood only when it is perceived that the interpretation of the 
ultimate reality we call God is had through him. Man is the 
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finest product of the mystery out of which all things have come. 
Some of its quality isin him. And it is that quality in him that 
often complains bitterly against the abundance of mechanism in 
the world, its coldness, heartlessness, its utter unconcern. 
Spencer’s “infinite and eternal energy” is surpassed by the fine- 
ness of mother love, hence it is not all-inclusive. John Fiske— 
and his name is mentioned with esteem and admiration—some 
years ago undertook a decidedly precarious journey “Through 
Nature to God.” Many, and an ever-increasing number, have 
been startled and shocked to find a similar journey ending else- 
where. More miss the King than find him in so seeking. Ro- 
manes took that path, but it grew altogether dark. He described 
his quest, which was originally a pilgrimage and closed as a 
tragedy, and few sentences are as heart-breaking. They still wail 
their way into the soul of every reader. God at last being denied 
he accepted for himself and for mankind the terrific oracle 
anciently delivered to CEdipus—“Mayest thou ne’er know the 
truth of what thou art.” Beautiful, richly freighted and much 
quoted are those lines of Tennyson in which certain aspects of 


nature are deemed sufficient to fully reveal God. Run over them 
again : 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


He could not do it. No man could do it from that level. When 
the flower was the level and medium of his information he could 
only know that God that is adequate for the flower. But there 
are higher ranges in nature’s field, as there are lower ones. 
Arnold looked forth from the higher level when he descried clearly 
a “power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” No flower 
ever breathed so full a truth. The spirit and method of these 
days are wiser. The newer thought goes “Through Human 
Nature to God.” Our leap to a comprehension of God is not from 
the low level of force altogether, but from the highest one we 
know, the perfect man. We do not construe God from the ether, 
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from the engine, from the beast of prey, but from the perfect 
man. So our journey is less than from any other point. Whik 
writing his profound theological works Jonathan Edwards ayojq. 
ed society, in order that, free from the distractions of human life, 
he might in pure thought better compass the character of God. 4 
human soul distract him from the truth of God! It may be tha 
the presence of a sweet-souled child, twice related to the Prinee 
of Peace, would have so fashioned his thought as to enable 
his theology to survive the wreckage it suffered through its 
lack of humanness, and so of God. The laureate wrote more 
wiselv : 

If thou would’st hear the Nameless, and wilt dive 

Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 


There, brooding by the central altar, thou 
May’st haply learn the Nameless hath a voice. 


Before the Roman mind had determined for unborn generations 
their ideas of God and man, dividing them by impassable chasms, 
Clement of Alexandria had reached a position toward which 
Christendom has been recently coming. He contended that when 
Christ assumed humanity he did not take something in its nature 
foreign to the divine principle. He rather by his incarnation 
revealed the kinship of the human with the divine, and the per 
fected human was therefore declared to be identical with that 
which is most divine. Christ did not exist in two distinct natures 
formally united and combined by some bond external to either of 
them, but there was one nature only_of the God-man, and in his 
sacred person the human and the divine were no longer to be dis- 
tinguished even in thought. 

Verily this task is but begun. But it appears that the real 
man is man at his best. As such he compels a spiritual philosophy. 
And more than aught else, perfected, he reveals the very God. 
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The Lure of Books 


Arr. IV.—THE LURE OF BOOKS 


Tue Book-Lover was sitting in a comfortable chair by the side 
of the library fire. The young man sat in the chair which had 
come to be called “his chair”—he had occupied it so often while 
they talked together of books, of men and things. The softly 
shaded lamp cast a quiet glow over the many shelves of books, and 
the fire crackled and blazed in the open fireplace as if the flames 
were chatting together on some spicy subject, and now and then 
a line of fire glowed for an instant, lighting the whole room like 
the flashing light of a sudden thought. The Book-Lover had been 
unusually silent this evening. It was a silence which created ex- 
pectation, and the young man sat eagerly waiting. He had learned 
that his friend had several kinds of silence. There was the silence 
which was like the period at the close of a sentence. The talk of the 
evening had come to an end, and soon the young man would look for 
his hat and pass out of the door. There was a strange, brooding 
silence, when the Book-Lover was passing into distant regions of 
meditation and needed to be alone. This his friend had learned 
to detect, and he would slip quickly away, leaving the old man 
with the silent splendor of his thoughts. There was the silence of 
a deep and sympathetic companionship which sometimes fell be- 
tween the two and drew them very close together. Then there was 
a pregnant silence which was about to break into speech. In its 
quiet, the air sometimes seemed full of thoughts crowding to be 
born. So it was to-night, and the young man waited with a certain 
flash of anticipation in his eye for the Book-Lover to begin to 
speak. There was a little challenging sputter of blaze in the fire- 
place which seemed to make an opening in the silence, and, so en- 
couraged, the old man looked up at his friend and began: 

“I suppose that if Gilbert Chesterton were talking about the 
lure of books he would begin by saying that books are fascinating 
when they are not books. I used to be irritated by Chesterton. 
His endless paradoxes seemed so much like systematically turning 
every truth and every old opinion inside out. It did not seem re 
spectful, and sometimes it seemed mechanical. But I have found 
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so much to provoke thought in his saucy, impertinent epigrams that 
I have stopped being tantalized. You are willing to have a para. 
dox make faces at you if there is a real idea behind it. Anyhow, 
if Chesterton were to say that a book really takes hold of you only 
when it is not a book, he would be quite right. Just a book—pages 
with endless black marks, binding with gold marks on the outside— 
how tiresome and uninteresting it would be. And there are a great 
many people to whom a book is just a book and nothing more. | 
remember once seeing a fellow whom nobody had suspected of be 
ing sensitive standing, as he thought, alone in a library. He had 
just been listening to a brilliant conversation about books, with 
many a quick verbal thrust and turn of speech. He had been with- 
out early advantages, and, while he had a good head for affairs, he 
had never learned to care for books, so the conversation was all 
Greek to him. He stood in the library when the others had left; 
a dark scowl came over his face ; he looked menacingly at the rows 
of well-filled shelves. Then he closed his lips hard and shook his 
fist at the books while his eyes blazed with anger. It all gave mea 
sense of impotent wrathful ignorance which I have never forgot- 
ten. A book may be not only dull; it may be a positive torture, 
Was it not Lord Macaulay who told of a condemned felon offered 
life and liberty if he would read a certain book? The man learned 
what the book was and cheerfully went to the gallows. I have felt 
a degree of sympathy with that man after attempting to peruse 
some books. But such a man as Lord Acton, who read during 
more than half of his waking hours, suggests a very different atti- 
tude toward books, and it is just when they cease to be books, and 
become something else, that a man can give them hours and hours 
without consciousness of the greatness of the gift. When by some 
strange magic a book is transformed and becomes a portal, a door 
to whose lock one possesses the key, and whose knob one may turn— 
a door through which one may enter into new knowledge, new 
feeling, new appreciation of the meaning of men and things—then 
he begins to feel the lure of books. The first thing about books is 
just that they take us out of ourselves. In the old days of min- 
strelsy, I suppose one of the things which made the minstrel 4 
welcome figure as he strode into the hall was his ability to make 
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men forget all about their own dull, monotonous lives. The hard- 
ness of the days was lost in the thought of the life of which 
he sung, while over all there fell the glow of beauty and 
romance. He had the philosopher’s stone, which turned all things 
to gold. 

O In truth a book is the real philosopher’s stone. Life has 
been without charm and without color. There is the touch of a 
book, and suddenly it becomes of priceless value. Mrs, Wharton 
tells somewhere of a husband who listened at every door in his 
wife’s life, and never heard a sound within. Many a man has 
passed through the empty rooms of his own life, with a full reali- 
zation of the tragedy of its emptiness. A book has come like a 
great deliverer. Even where one’s own life has meaning and in- 
terest there comes at last the longing for something larger. Most 
men could not be contented indefinitely, like Walt Whitman, to 
sing the song of themselves, A man’s life is like a little island a 
few miles from the great mainland of the world’s life. The little 
island may have hills and valleys and beautiful tiny streams; it 
may have groves of trees which cast a pleasant shade, and the 
waters may whisper gently along its shores, but at last a man 
knows all about it. Over and over he has stood on every hill. He 
has walked along the banks of every stream. Many a time he has 
looked longingly across the stretch of waters to the mainland. Now 
the call of the continent is too strong to be resisted. He embarks 
in a boat which will carry him away from the island of his own 
life, out to the life of the world. It is a great experience, this 
journey into the continent of books. A man is taken into realms 
of the greatest variety and richness. And the wealth of appeal, so 
varied and so beautiful, is another feature of the lure of books. 
Through his reading a man comes to the cities of the mind. It is 
extremely bewildering at first. He hears the million voices of the 
intellectual life. There is the din and roar of the traffic in ideas, 
the incessant jostle of the commerce of the mind. A man watches 
it as a fascinated spectator. He walks through the streets, with 
their strange sights and sounds, and with all the hum and move- 
ment about him he begins to feel that he is really alive. In the 
evening he climbs to some eminence above his city of the mind, 
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and as the multitudinous bright lights shine out in all the streets 
he watches the little human figures moving amid the shining 
ways. It is all full of a wonderful charm. He, too, would walk 
those streets where night is made like day. He, too, would livg 
in that wonderful glow. Some authors are themselves like cities, 
Shakespeare is an intellectual metropolis. Going through his 
plays you find wide and beautiful avenues; you find noble build- 
ings of state; you find the busy activity of all sorts of men. The 
panorama of life unfolds before you as you walk through the city 
of his works. The two things about Shakespeare which stand out 
in my mind are these: first he loses himself completely in his char. 
acters. When you have read play after play you do not feel that 
you know much about Shakespeare, but you do know Hamlet, with 
his doubting, hesitating mind. You do know Lady Macbeth, with 
her imperial strength and her conscienceless ambition. You do 
know Lear, and you have gone with him out into the night where 
furious winds were but a small echo of the storm in the old king’s 
heart. Knowing Lear you have known a human tempest. This 
power to live in the people he is portraying, with the sharpest 
sense of each separate individuality, has enabled Shakespeare to 
build his city of the mind. Then the work of the great Eliza- 
bethan is fundamentally sound in all moral things. It is not that, 
like the Negro preacher in Ruth McEnery Stuart’s story, he 
wears a coat embroidered with texts. He does not announce 
morals, but he has studied life profoundly. He tells you what he 
has seen, and he has found life moral. He has found that right- 
eousness builds up character and that vice disintegrates a life. 
These things are a part of the very warp and woof of his writing. 
Unconsciously to himself, the man who reads Shakespeare much 
finds his views of moral things characterized by wholesomeness 
and sanity. Many another voice does our traveler hear in the 
cities of the mind, and the play of light and color as he watches 
many a scene is a fascinating and ever-changing experience; but 
at last he becomes conscious of a great need. He has heard so 
many voices that he has really mastered none. He has welcomed 
so many passing ideas to his mind that he is dizzy at the thought 
of their number. Among these ideas he has a multitude of pleas 
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ant acquaintances, but no tried friends. As full of enjoyment 
and stimulus as he has found his days in the cities of the mind, 
he longs for the widelying country, where there is room for 
thought to grow and develop into full proportions and full robust- 


ness. 
“The matter of getting into the literary countryside is not so 


easy, however, as it might seem. So many ideas are jostling each 
other in a man’s mind that he is at a loss to find a way to that 
large mental quiet where thoughts may germinate and grow. He 
needs to find some author who will steady and calm his mind. 
Then it is that Charles Lamb knocks at his door. There is some- 
thing which promises rest in the slight, blackly clad figure, and 
the very stutter of this quiet, observing man gives a kind of play- 
ful mirth which lessens the mental strain of life. The Essays 
of Elia have many merits. They never hurry. They seem to say, 
‘Give now to dogs and apes. Man has forever!’ and as they move 
slowly along one finds an atmosphere of charm created all about 
him. Men and things are observed with infinite patience and 
quaint penetration, Tender, timid thoughts, frightened away by 
the rush and roar of life, come forth from their hiding, and at last 
the whole strain of a multitude of rival thoughts clamoring in the 
mind is forgotten. The reader has come to mental quiet. He has 
found the countryside of the mind. Now it is that he finds some 
author of light and power with whom to live until he has made 
the whole message his own. He is not to be disturbed by many 
voices. He will listen to one voice until he understands it. It 
may be that Carlyle enters the quiet of his life. Much room is 
needed by the Seer of Chelsea. Carlyle has always reminded me 
of a voleano. When one watches the eruption of this literary Ve- 
suvius, if there be smoke and ashes there are also wonderful flashes 
of light, and there is much real heat. A man must bring more 
than his brains to the reading of Carlyle. He must bring the 
whole struggling, battling outreach of his own life; his experience 
as a man who has seen the majesty of the moral must and has tried 
to live in the light of that vision. Then the rugged, masterful 
speech of the great prophet will ring its mighty meaning into his 
very heart. To make Carlyle a companion is like winning the 
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friendship of Mount Sinai. Or it may be Ruskin, whose eager sip. 
cerity and passion for a beauty which is righteousness and , 
righteousness which is beauty, comes to the countryside of the 
mind to dwell there until the reader of his books has followed him 
through one noble enthusiasm after another, and has caught the 
contagion of one of the rarest, finest lives of the nineteenth cep. 
tury. To come to know a great author, through days and months, 
to listen to his voice until at last his secret has been whispered to 
one’s ears, is one of life’s great intellectual experiences. 

“But after a time a man becomes restless in his country 
home. The summer is passing and he longs for the social life of 
the world of books. So ere long he leaves the quiet companion- 
ship of some one great author to meet again the many and to hear 
their quick, brilliant voices. Some books he finds like palaces of 
thought and feeling. They are full of lofty chambers with rich 
hangings, and there one meets men and women who have come 
forth from the past to be contemporaries of all who love good 
books. The Idyls of the King is a man’s baptism into chivalry, 
and as he reads over the stately words with their noble music, and 
pictures Arthur’s halls, and Arthur’s battles, and Arthur’s knights, 
the eternal ideals of brave and gentle manhood and pure and 
radiant womanhood throb in his blood. The Ring and the Book is 
an epoch in his life. Sometimes he thinks it is Italian life he is 
studying there. Then he begins to feel that it is human life, whose 
light and shadow, whose aspirations. and struggles and brutal 
wickedness he is gazing upon as he watches those men and women 
of seventeenth-century Italy pass before him. It is not so much 
a book as the reflection of a whole social system, with all sorts of 
people, and the revelation of how they express themselves under its 
sanctions. The man of the world, the profound philosopher, the 
hero of chivalrous enthusiasms, the light woman, the woman of 
right feeling but bewildered life, the gossip, the loves and hates, 
the hopes and fears, the life and death of two hundred years ago 
in Italy—all are here, and more than the rest the pure white flower 
of Pompilia’s life, leaving a gentle fragrance with the reader for 
all the years to come. One cannot think long of such a woman 4s 
Pompilia without becoming a better man. 
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“The literary world has the most wonderful kind of recep- 
tions. The guests one meets there are chosen from all ages. Many 
of them have been dead for more than a thousand years, but here 
they come, Chaucer jostling Matthew Arnold and James Russell 
Lowell quite at home in the presence of Homer and Virgil. One 
finds a certain reserve in many of the guests he meets at these re- 
ceptions in the world of books. Many of the authors do not make 
up to him quickly or easily, but if he remains near them, listening 
to their great words, now and then one of them will catch a re- 
vealing flash in his eye, and, detecting his power of appreciation, 
will carry him off for a good long talk. And often this will ripen 
to an intimacy which the years cannot break. It may be Tenny- 
son, in his shy way, will see that he has found a man who can think 
his thoughts and feel his emotions, and the two will go off to pass 
together through the mighty human struggle of In Memoriam. 
Many men lived through the nineteenth centry, many felt the tug 
of its problems and the shattering power of its doubts, but it was 
left for Tennyson to make the struggle and the doubt vocal ; to put 
the very pang of the age’s intellectual struggle into immortal poe- 
try, where, through long and devious ways of strain and struggle, 
one passes to peace and faith at last. It may be Browning who, 
having found a sympathetic reader, will wander off with him for 
a ramble where all the thoughts and feelings of men seem laid 
under tribute by that strong, robust singer who in a wonderful 
way was a citizen of two worlds; a quick and eager man of the 
social life of this world and a genuine citizen of that other world 
whose light was never seen on sea or land. Tennyson was a typical 
child of his age. He thought its thoughts; he struggled with its 
doubts, He was a very incarnation of much that was most char- 
acteristic in the life of the nineteenth century. Browning under- 
stood his time, but it never bound him with chains. He brushed 
aside many of its problems as petty, moving along with his great 
stride, One breathes a loftier air than that characteristic of the 
period as he goes through Browning’s poems. From above his age 
he called to it. Tennyson was a brother to every man of the cen- 
tury who felt its typical currents. Browning was a master who 
knew this life as part of a larger whole. His full, robust, ranging 
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voice has a masterful and sweeping quality which Tennyson’s does 
not know. Tennyson set the hopes and fears of the age to music. 
Browning taught it greater hopes and revealed the foolishness of 
its fears. 

“Going in and out of the palaces of thought and feeling, the 
reader at length becomes conscious of a new longing. Great things 
he has found in the richly brocaded songs of Tennyson ; wonderful 
sights he has seen on the French tapestries of Browning’s verse, 
but he longs for something more simple and direct. He longs to 
hear the eternal sung through simple human words. After the 
palace he would come to some simple home of the mind where there 
is ‘plain living and high thinking’ and at whose simple board there 
is a direct penetrating contact with the reality of things. So it is 
he comes to Wordsworth. In Wordsworth’s poetry there is evi- 
dence enough of the every-day labor and drudgery of a poet who 
does his own work. In Tennyson the servant has performed all 
the hard and grinding and unlovely tasks and only the result of 
the toil, its fine flower, is brought before the reader. But some 
how the very homeliness of the atmosphere in Wordsworth’s poe 
try appeals to you. It is so simple, and so real, that when there 
flashes out a line of haunting music and noble beauty you feel 
that it belongs not only to poetry but to life itself. There are 
some secrets which only direct and homely poets like Wordsworth 
ean whisper in our ears. Others write beautiful poetry which 
seems the echo of an ideal world. Wordsworth best makes us feel 
that hard and sordid lives may be ringed all about by glowing 
beauty. Into the commonplace he lets the light of the Eternal 
shine.” 

The Book-Lover sat silent for a while. The eyes of his 
listener were shining quietly, though he uttered not a word. The 
young man remembered how, at first, listening to his friend when 
he was in a mood like that of to-night had seemed like a feat of 
mental gymnastics. At such times the old man’s fancy was s0 
opulent, his mind played so lightly and easily with many themes, 
that one had a sense of being on a literary twentieth-century ex- 
press. But they had spent so many hours together that the young 
man’s mind had attained the power to follow his friend’s most 
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fanciful and rapid flights with as much ease and naturalness as 
the old man himself showed in all his speech. 

After waiting a while the Book-Lover continued : 

“Some men get confused by their reading. There are so 
many ways to look at a thing, there are so many contradictory 
opinions expressed, that at last they are lost in a forest of books. 
And some men from wide reading get nothing higher than the 
art of intellectual posing. They know the way the thing can be 
presented from various contradictory angles. Books have taught 
them that. And they change, Proteus-like, as suits their pur- 
pose. Life is a mental masquerade for them, and they are very 
skillful in changing costumes and in adjusting the mask. But 
the last great thing about the lure of books to a true man, lead- 
ing a growing life, is that after they have taken him out of him- 
self, after they have made him familiar with a rich and varied 
life, they have another service to perform: they reveal him to him- 
self. Many men have found themselves in books. Some things 
they have read have revealed a subtile kinship with dawning mean- 
ings in their lives. Following this line of appeal, and respond- 
ing to it, many a man has discovered the type of his mind and 
his own best emphasis in the intellectual life. A great history 
has touched again and again upon political problems which have 
made plain to a man that in attempting to deal with such prob- 
lems he will best use his life. A penetrating piece of philosophic 
speculation has startled many a student into the consciousness 
that the study of philosophy should be the work of his life. A 
volume of keenly observant scientific essays, with brilliant powers 
of classification and generalization, has opened the door through 
which a man has often passed to a life of scientific study. There 
are secret meanings written in a man’s life which tell what is his 
work, and again and again it is a book which helps him to de- 
cipher the difficult inscription. It is a great day in a man’s life 
when, after all his forgetting himself among many authors, a 
vital, living book brings him back to himself and reveals to him 
the meaning of his own life. The personal test is the final one 
for the individual man. The book to which he does not respond 


at all, after giving it an adequate opportunity to speak to him, 
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is not the book for him now. He may grow into it at some later 
time. The book which irresistibly calls a man, providing it is g 
noble book and, best of all, if it has a window open toward Jery. 
salem, is the book a man must read, and master, and make his own, 

“So when a man of books sits in his library he is not alone, 
All around are the shelves, filled with hundreds of volumes, and 
a multitude of eager hands seem to reach out from them to grasp 
his own. A multitude of voices call to him. The room is full of 
the stir of countless ideas. It is alive with the life of the ages 
A man goes out from his library to serve the world as effectively 
as he may. Armed with the best thoughts from his books, his 
mind disciplined by long study, he goes forth to work for the men 
of his own day, giving toil and the full measure of devotion to 
the tasks of his own time. And when it is all over, when his day 
of work and struggle and battle is done, he is happy if we may 
say of him what Longfellow said of Agassiz” 

The old man paused. Then he repeated slowly, as if each 
word were something precious, 


“They found him dead among his books, 
And the peace of God was in his looks.” 


It was very late now. This was one of the nights when the 
young man had said scarcely a word. He reached for his hat. 
He grasped his friend’s hand silently; then he passed out under 
the stars. The door which closed behind him seemed more than 
the door of a house—it seemed the portal of a man’s mind where 
he had gazed upon the treasures gathered through years of read- 
ing and thought. He gazed up at the stars and was glad to be 


alive. 


a Maret Trey 
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1911] Fresh Water from an Old Well 


Ast. V.—FRESH WATER FROM AN OLD WELL 


For several months now I have been drinking frequently from 
an old and almost forgotten well; and that which has both sur- 
prised and delighted me is the purity and startling freshness of the 
water. I am sure that expert analysis would show it to be health- 
ful, for it was so found almost two centuries ago, and I have found 
it so myself. To abandon all figure of speech and come to literal 
facts, I have been reading William Law’s Serious Call to a Devout 
and Holy Life. The devotional literature of our time had not been 
entirely satisfying. Whether it is too devotional or not devotional 
enough is a fair question, but the fact remains that it did not meet 
the final need, and so I turned to this man of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, whose utterances made such an impact upon the Wesleys. I 
turned to the very book of which Samuel Johnson said that it first 
led him to “thinking in earnest of religion after he became capable 
of rational inquiry,” and the reward has been so rich and full that 
utterance became a moral duty. 

The first thing which especially impressed me was this man’s 
anticipation of what many consider strictly modern teaching. I 
mean that many things which we are saying now, and considering 
really new as to accent at least, were said almost two hundred years 
ago, and often said most clearly and forcefully. Of course, that is 
one of the delicious surprises that greet every student of biography 
and literature. A man or a group of men or a whole generation 
proclaims a brand-new interpretation of truth, and everybody re- 
joices in this new light as over against the darkness which envel- 
oped the fathers. And then some irresponsible student pulls down 
a dust-covered volume from the shelf and finds one of those de 
spised fathers giving that same interpretation in approximately 
the very same words, and somebody remembers the old saying, 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” and knows that its accuracy 
has had one more historical verification. All that is true, and I 
had known it, and yet I had not known it so well that the sayings 
of William Law did not come as a sort of spiritual surprise. For 
instance, the pulpit of our time has echoed and reéchoed the cry 
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that there is no real distinction between the sacred and the secular. 
We have abused the fathers for seeking to separate the two. We 
have insisted, with the enthusiasm born of a supposed discovery, 
that a Christian is not one who does certain things at a certain time 
and in a certain place, but one who does all things from a certain 
motive and in a certain spirit. So we have learned to sing, finding 
uew harmonies in the old Saint Agnes: 
Yet these are not the only walls 
Wherein thou mayst be sought; 
On homeliest work thy blessing falls, 
In truth and patience wrought. 
And yet we come to this old book of Law’s, written so many years 
ago, and find him speaking of “the holiness of common life,” and 
find him writing these puissant words: 

As a good Christian should consider every place as holy, because God 
is there, so he should look upon every part of his life as a matter of 
holiness because it is to be offered unto God. 

As a sort of corollary to the other, we are constantly teaching the 
equal sacredness of all tasks when performed to the glory of God. 
As Hiram Golf put it, “Preaching is no holier than cobbling, when 
both are done for God,” or, as the poet phrased it, 
A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine, 
and most of us have looked upon this as a part of the new light, or 
at least the new accent. But the deadly parallel could almost be 
worked on some of us by putting over against our statements these 
words of Law’s: 

The profession of a clergyman is an holy profession because it is a 
ministration in holy things. . . . But worldly business is to be made holy 
unto the Lord by being done in a service to him, and in conformity to his 
divine will. 

Again, the Divine Immanence is a truth felt to be really modern in 
emphasis. We know that the Old Testament is filled with it, and 
we all find it illumined in the sayings of Jesus. But Carlyle’s 
absentee God is supposed to have reigned a full thousand years—so 
long a time that the Immanent God is to us a new and holy dis- 
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covery. But here are lips which long ago were crying mightily 
that same glorious word : 


Every place is equally full of his presence... . The Providence of God 
js not more concerned in the government of night and day and the variety 
of seasons than in the common course of events that seem most to depend 
upon the mere wills of men... . There is nothing that so powerfully 
governs the heart, that so strongly excites us to wise and reasonable 
action, as a true sense of God’s presence. 


In such words does he insist upon the sublime truth that “In 
him we live and move and have our being.” And yet again, we 
are saying much in these great days of the relation of religion and 
health. We are berating the old psychology and the old theology 
for being so blind and artificial. We are announcing this as a new 
epoch in religion, in which the vital interdependence of body and 
spirit is the very clarion call and key note, and probably a great 
deal of what we are saying is both new and true. But I turn to 
A Serious Call and read, 


The soul and body are so united that they have each of them power 
over one another in their actions. Certain thoughts and sentiments in the 
soul produce such and such motions and actions in the body; and, on the 
other hand, certain motions and actions of the body have the same power 
of raising such and such sentiments in the soul. 


Now it is easy to anticipate the answers which can be made to all 
this: “The words are the same, but the meaning is different,” “An 
age of science has endowed the Immanence of God and the rela- 
tion of body and spirit with new and fuller meaning,” and, “We 
teach these things more effectively if not more clearly.” All this 
is said and vastly more may be said, and I deny none of it. But 
the fact remains, and should remain, that the fathers were not so 
spiritually blind as we sometimes think; that their eyes beheld 
these delectable lands; that their lips proclaimed these glorious 
truths, and many of us have been only imagining ourselves to be 
discoverers and pioneers. 

Another quality in this religious teacher is his fine discrimina- 
tion. Verily, he “saw through the surface of things into things,” 
and so justly earned the title of a “spiritual man.” I cannot help 
thinking that this must have been one of the elements which en- 
abled him to make such an impression upon the logical mind of 
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Wesley. If Webster attained his power of clear statement by giy. 
ing attention to definition, then William Law surely walked the 
same careful road, for he arrived at the same happy terminal, 
Here he is beginning his book with the splendid sentence, “Deyo. 
tion is neither private nor public prayer; but prayers, whether 
private or public, are particular parts or instances of devotion, 
Devotion signifies a life given or devoted to God.” Here, again, 
he is differentiating in a matter which has been at once ow 
church’s glory and peril. The question is not whether gospel per 
fection can be fully attained, but whether you come as near to it as 
a sincere intention and careful diligence can carry you. Here he 
is once more reiterating an old truth, but in such an incisive way 
that it cuts clear to the heart : “Christians had nothing to fear from 
the heathen world but the loss of their lives; but the world become 
a friend makes it difficult for them to save their religion.” Yet 
again we find him furnishing to the religious teachers of our day a 
splendid example in reserve and spiritual caution : “I will not take 
it upon me to say, that it is impossible for Flavia to be saved; but 
this much must be said, that she has no grounds from Scripture to 
think she is in the way of salvation.” And yet again we find him 
going to the very heart of our religion and interpreting Paul’s 
climactical chapter in terms which the most benighted can under- 
stand : “By love,” he says, “I do not mean any natural tenderness 
which is more or less in people according to their constitutions; 
but I mean a larger principle of the soul, founded in reason and 
piety, which makes us tender, kind, and benevolent to all our 
fellow-creatures, as creatures of God, and for his sake.” 

Those are by no means all. They are but a few out of many. 
With the same delicate, deft hand he touches humility, self-denial, 
stewardship, piety, unworldliness, and a score more of the elements 
which go to make up the real Christian life, and when he has 
finished every one is richer, fuller, holier, and more alluring than 
before. 

One other quality in this great teacher is worthy our atten- 
tion and study. I do not mean his close reasoning; although that 
is most noticeable and impressive. I mean his power to proverbis- 
lize a principle, to sum up a whole matter in a sentence. It would 
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be misleading to call this the mere power of condensation, for it is 
that and more. It is the ability to grasp a great principle in its 
naked simplicity and then to state it in the fewest possible terms. 
“The greatest sinner that every one knows is himself” flashes be- 
fore the reader’s eyes like hand-writing on the wall, and instinc- 
tively he falls on his knees, crying, “God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.” “Nothing hurts us, nothing betrays us, but the ill-use of 
that liberty with which God has intrusted us.” Thus we read, and 
our minds go back to Bishop Bienvenu, back to Calvary itself, and 
our deep-seated complacency has departed. “All the world 
preaches to an attentive mind.” “It is not Christian love till it is 
the love of all.” “There is nothing that makes us love a man so 
much as praying for him.” A host of sentences such as these, con- 
cise and all-comprehensive, shine upon us out of these old pages 
like stars in the night. And then, as brilliant as Sirius major him- 
self gleaming in the southern sky, lies that lest splendid sentence, 
the “conclusion of the whole matter”: “All worldly attainments, 
whether of greatness, wisdom, or bravery, are all empty sounds; 
and there is nothing wise, or great, or noble, in our human spirit, 
but rightly to know and heartily worship and adore the great God. 
That is the support and life of all spirits, whether in heaven or on 
earth.” 

Verily, the Serious Call is a great book. 1 don’t wonder that 
it stirred Johnson, and that its author was a help to the Wesleys. 
And I cannot help feeling that in these days of the superficial and 
the social, when what we do receives far greater emphasis than 
the more important matter of what we are, when spiritual culture 
is in imminent peril of becoming a lost art, and the very formalism 
which cursed the eighteenth century threatens to become a curse 
in this twentieth—I cannot help feeling, I say, that many, from 
both pew and pulpit, might drink profitably from this same old 
well; for the truth and life which are there would become in them 
“a well of water, springing up unto everlasting life.” 


Rt ALL __ 
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Agr. VIL—THE PREACHER AS A TEACHER 


Tuere is one aspect of the work of the Christian ministe, 
which is not receiving to-day the attention which it deserves 
There is a popular demand for the preacher-evangelist, for the 
pastor-preacher, for the preacher as an administrator, for the 
preacher-reformer, and the preacher-healer. But, in the popular 
mind, the teaching function of the preacher is not in the fore. 
ground. The task which I have set for myself in this paper is to 
set forth some of the claims of religion-teaching by the minister, 

Now, there are four popular conceptions concerning teach- 
ing religion: the mystic teaching that religion is a divine prodigy, 
the dogmatist teaching religion as truth, the revivalist trying 
to excite religion as feeling, and the ecclesiastic trying to enforce 
religion as law. It will be seen at once that the difference in these 
various methods of teaching religion grows out of the difference 
in men’s conception of what religion is. The conception of reli- 
gion which we as Methodists have held from the beginning is the 
experience of the life of Christ in the life of a man. In the 
simplest terms and in the profoundest sense it is Christ living in 
me. The teaching of the Christian religion, then, is bringing the 
life of Christ into the life of man. It proposes, by means of 
truth taught, by means of emotions awakened, by means of direc- 
tion in duty-doing, to bring men to Christ. In other words, the 
teaching of religion, which I conceive to be the chief function of 
the minister, is making truth a mirror through which men see 
Christ, arousing the feelings of the soul in the presence of Christ, 
teaching men to do the things which Christ commands, so that 
truth and feeling and duty all spring from, and return to, the 
living, personal Christ. Now it is when we come to regard doc 
trine and emotion and conduct as having no value in themselves, 
and valuable only as they become the means through which we 
come to know Christ, that the minister will discover the dignity 
and the importance of his work as a truth-teacher, as an evangel- 
ist, and as a priest. Interpreting religion, then, not as a spiritual 
prodigy, not as dogma, not as ritual, nor as conduct, but as life 
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in, and by, and for Christ, sustained and guided ever by the 
truth of Christ, the supreme task of the Christian Church is 
teaching religion. For the sake of definiteness, I am to deal 
chiefly with the minister as a teacher of Christian truth. 

The first warrant for the teaching ministry of the church is 
in the New Testament. In the Gospels and Epistles we are al- 
ways in sight of the teaching-preacher. Such was Jesus. When 
the multitudes came he taught them. The oft-reiterated preamble 
with which the Evangelists introduce his matchless words is, “And 
he opened his mouth and taught them, saying.” The first popular 
impression which they record is that he taught the people “as one 
having authority.” Nicodemus voiced the conviction of the seri- 
ous minded in his salutation, “We know that thou art a teacher 
come from God.” It was the teachings of Jesus that first gripped 
the minds of the people. And who were his converts? The name 
he gives them is suggestive of the dominant characteristic of his 
ministry. They were “disciples”—learners. And his parting 
charge as he leaves his followers is, “Go teach all nations.” 
Again, the history of the Christian Church will not let us forget 
the value of a teaching evangelism. The addresses of Stephen 
and Paul and Peter in the Acts of the Apostles were not mere 
exhortations to men to repent ; they were instructions in the truth 
of Christ. They preached Christ and the resurrection. They 
reasoned with men, of temperance, righteousness, and judgment. 
Whole epistles of Paul are meaningless if they be regarded simply 
as religious exhortations. These strong, reasoned arguments set- 
ting forth Christ as the Resurrection and the Life became the 
missionary watch-words of the early church. Further, the great 
epochs in the later history of the church followed the method of 
Christ and the early church in the prominence which was given 
to the teaching ministry. The mighty spiritual dynamic of the 
Reformation was the truths of Christ which became luminous and 
irresistible in the hands of Luther and Melanchthon. The secret 
of the influence of Calvin was not his scheme of statecraft, but the 
moral vitality and vigor of his teaching. The resistless moral pas- 
sion of the whole Puritan movement, both in New England and 
in America, sprang out of the great truths which were taught by 
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the Puritan preachers. The great religious awakening in New 
England under Jonathan Edwards was the product of his power 
ful though somber preaching of the majestic doctrine of the soy. 
ereignty of God. Every popular preacher whose influence has 
been permanent has been a teacher of some vital Christian truth: 
John Wesley, of the conscious reality of the experience of the 
things of God; Phillips Brooks, of the dignity of the Christian 
life; Henry Ward Beecher, of the love of God. There has never 
been an era in the history of the Christian church, great in its 
evangelistic enthusiasm, in its missionary spirit, in its reform 
movements, or in its philanthropic and humanitarian enterprise, 
which has not been produced by the clear and strong preaching of 
some one of the great creative truths of Christianity. 

The power of a teaching ministry is shown also in the 
Puritan movement. The Puritan preachers were teachers of 
the youth, authoritative interpreters of religious truths. They 
sometimes committed the blunder of enforcing their ideas by 
the penal code, as in the Massachusetts Theocracy, but the task 
they set for themselves, year after year, was the religious instruc- 
tion of the community. Whatever of contempt we may heap 
upon the two- and three-hour sermons, whose length was only 
exceeded by their dry wearisomeness, they were dignified and 
thoughtful presentations of religious truth to intelligence, and 
not to mere sentiment or passion. But the twentieth century 
has no place for Romanish dogmatism or for Puritan. Nor 
is it satisfied with preaching of the oratorical type which 
conceives of the sermon as a literary masterpiece which is 
an end in itself. While great pulpit orators like Bossuet, 
Massillon, Liddon, Spurgeon, Simpson, and Beecher, by the wide 
ness of their vision and the brightness of their genius, rendered a 
priceless service to Christendom, that is not the type of religious 
instruction which meets present-day needs. The pulpit is not a 
platform for the display of oratorical pyrotechnics in the name of 
religion: it is an opportunity to grapple with human lives; it 
offers “thirty minutes to wake the dead in.” It is a desk from 
which the man trained in clear, concise thinking so brings to men 
the product of his thinking upon the great fundamentals of Chris 
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tian faith as to instruct their minds, to arouse their convictions, 
and to move their wills to holy action. There is no honor which 
is so fervently to be desired by the minister of Christ to-day as 
to receive this salutation: “We know that thou art a teacher come 
from God.” The spirit of the times demands a recognition of the 
teaching function of the preacher. A great tidal wave of interest 
in education is sweeping over the land. Public institutions and 
government departments are, in their aim, educational. Li- 
braries and museums are no longer places for popular diversion, 
but for instruction. The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which began as a purely evangelistic movement, has gradually de- 
veloped a valuable popular educational system. The foreign mis- 
sionary is no longer attempting merely to baptize converts and to 
organize churches, but endeavoring also to instruct and train men 
in the truths and practices of Christianity. There is one feature 
of the times in which we live which makes the teaching function 
of the church still more important; namely, the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State in our country. Practically all religious 
instruction has been dropped from our public schools. The early 
American colleges, except Roman Catholic institutions, made reli- 
gious education a duty. For one hundred and fifty years in New 
England the doctrines of the church were a part of the curricula 
of the schools. In Connecticut, since 1833, religious education in 
the public schools has been abandoned. No definite form of 
Christian instruction is now given in the public schools of the 
nation. In many of these schools the simplest forms of religious 
exercise, such as the reading of the Scriptures and the offering of 
prayer, are prohibited. This is the result, not of the irreligious- 
ness of our people, as it might at first seem, but is a compromise 
which has been made on account of the heterogeneous religious 
make-up of our population, which includes Jews, Roman Cath- 
lies, and Protestants. At any rate, Jews, Roman Catholics, and 
Protestants agree that there is to be no religious instruction by 
the State. The result in the Protestant population is a very gen- 
eral neglect of religious instruction. Here is our peril. The 
State has forbidden religious teaching of our youth, and the 
church has made no adequate provision for their religious train- 
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ing. The result is, there are millions of our youth today who 
have practically no religious education, and this, if I mistake hot, 
is the gravest national problem which we face. In France every 
Thursday is set apart as a holiday for the religious instruction of 
youth ; in Germany provision is made for Christian instruction jy 
the curricula of the schools and colleges; but in America, rever. 
ence for God, obedience to conscience and recognition of God in 
history and nature, the place of Christ in civilization, the value 
of the Bible both for literature and for life, the relation of Chris- 
tianity to other world-religions are nowhere taught with any 
thoroughness, It scarcely needs to be said that the teaching of 
these things is far more vital to the character of our citizenship 
and to the future permanence of the nation than are any of our 
scientific studies and patriotic exercises. 

But there is still another consideration which emphasizes 
the imperative importance of the teaching function of the Chris 
tian ministry, namely, the need of religious instruction for the 
stability and strength of Christian discipleship. To make con- 
verts to Christ and to enroll them in the membership of the church 
is of but little consequence unless they are also taught in the truth 
and duties of the Christian life. If the Christian disciple is to 
be both stable and strong, he must be taught what the following of 
Christ involves in the manifold relations of life. Furthermore, the 
uninstructed religious mind of the present day is fertile soil for the 
numberless religious fads which our day has produced—theos- 
ophy, new thought, Christian Sciencism, and various mixtures of 
superstition, pagan thought, and Christian teaching. There was 
never a time when the apostolic exhortation, “Be able to give a 
reason for the hope that is within thee,” was more pertinent than 
at the present. The separation of Church and State, resulting 
largely in the neglect of religious instruction by both Church and 
State, the neglect of religious training of the youth in the home, 
and the reaction from the labored doctrinal preaching of a geners- 
tion ago have produced a state of religious illiteracy which is noth- 
ing less than alarming. Now this ideal of the ministry does not de- 
preciate the inspirational and evangelistic aspect of the preacher's 
work. He is to encourage and inspire, but how? Not by appeal- 
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ing primarily to emotion, nor by physical fervor, but “by mani- 
festation of the truth,” by the setting forth of the glowing ideas 
and ideals of Christianity until these shine like a great light in 
the lives of men. Men are to be won, they are to be reformed, 
they are to be brought out of the wildest surges of poverty and 
vice and despair, and be twice-born. But to make this work of 
resuce the only work of the Christian Church is to depart from 
the apostolic idea of the ministry, which was eminently a teaching 
ministry, and also to neglect a wide and fruitful field of Chris- 
tian service. I am not pleading for pulpit pedantry, for scholastic 
essays, for literary diversions, for academic discussions, nor for 
theological diatribes; but for such a presentation of Christ and 
the resurrection as will make the new life ideal, luminous, and 
germinant. 

But what is the minister to teach? The doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as interpreted by his own church. Yes; but he is to be 
more than a mere pedagogue in the catechism. Doctrine is vital, 
but he must be more than a mere phonograph in dogma. He is 
to be the teacher of his times, but not a pulpit dabbler in sociology, 
polities, and higher criticism. He is to be a teacher of the spirit- 
ual views and ideals of life; he is to show men how to look at life 
from the Christian viewpoint. He is to lead them up to some 
clear mount of vision whence they can see through the mists of 
materialism and the perplexities of human sorrow, “the light that 
never was on land or sea.” The supreme task of the teacher- 
preacher is to give men an abiding and permanent sense of moral 
and spiritual values, and show them the infinite worth-whileness 
of life. The preacher’s function is the creation and the mainte- 
nance of Christian ideals. He must show men what these ideals 
are, and what they demand in thought and conduct. For ex- 
ample, How shall men conceive of God? How shall they think of 
Christianity? How shall they think of Christ—as Jesus of Naz- 
areth or as the strong Son of God, Immortal Love? How shall 
they think of society? How shall they think of life—as proba- 
tion or education, or both? What shall be their attitude toward 
public affairs, toward modern culture, toward the reforms of the 
day? What does the Christian spirit require of a man in busi- 
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ness? What is the Christian view of the duties of citizenship} 
What is the Christian attitude toward commerce, toward warf 
toward philonthropy, toward the backward races? In short, what 
is the Christian ideal of life for our day? To answer that ques. 
tion so as to command the intellects and rouse the consciences of 
our time is “the inexhaustible and fascinating task of the Chris. 
tian minister.” 

Shortly after Mr. James Bryce came to this country as Am- 
bassador from Great Britain he said in a public address, “Who 
are your poets? That is the question for you. Who are writing 
your songs and stirring your hearts—or isn’t your heart being 
stirred? Each generation and each land should have its own 
poets—men of lofty thought, who shall dream and sing for it, who 
shall gather up its tendencies and formulate its ideals, and voice 
its spirit, proclaiming its duties and awakening its enthusiasm,” 
With but few changes this is a fine characterization of the min- 
ister’s mission. To “dream” and “stir” and “formulate” and 
“voice” and “proclaim” and “awaken”—these are the marks of 
the preacher of Christ. 

Phillips Brooks was marvelously right when he said, “The 
redemption of our sermons, as of our characters, from insignif- 
cance into dignity and worth must come not from fantastic novel- 
ties which they invent for themselves, but from their bearing 
simple and glorious witness to their Lord.” Through the truth as 
God gives you to see the truth, and through your life held up ever 
in loving consecration, “men will see their Master and Saviour 
who is forever new.” To teach religion so as to make men see and 
apply in their lives the ideals of Christ—that is the preacher's 
inexhaustible and fascinating task. 


4 The Educational Ideal in the Ministry. Faunce. 
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Arr. VIL--WHY I AM NOT A PREMILLENNIALIST 


Tuer are two theories of Christian eschatology. The first 
is that the present dispensation of the Holy Spirit will continue 
till all nations shall be evangelized, “the fullness of the Gentiles 
be come in,” drowning out the unbelief of the Jews till “all Israel 
shall be saved.” After this period of gospel triumph Christ will 
wind up the probationary history of the human race by the simul- 
taneous resurrection of the good and the bad and the general judg- 
ment, assigning them to their eternal destinies. The second theory 
is that the purpose of Christ’s second coming is to set up for the 
first time his kingdom on the earth, reigning in person on the 
throne of David in Jerusalem for a thousand years, attended by 
a bodyguard of angels and by the risen and glorified saints, the 
most eminent of whom Christ, the Imperator, will appoint as 
governors of the various countries of the globe, ruling over mortals 
who are eating and drinking, sowing and reaping, marrying and 
bearing children; meanwhile thousands are converted in a day, 
the Jews first, as suddenly as Saul of Tarsus, and all rushing to 
the Holy City, and thence into all the world, preaching the true 
Messiah. This theory is called premillennialism, which, for the 
sake of brevity, we may often call chiliasm, a Greek term pre- 
ferred by the Reformers. We propose to show that this scheme, 
having elements at once fascinating the carnal mind and attract- 
ing a certain class of truly spiritual people who “love his appear- 
ing,” is at variance with the Holy Scriptures, proceeding upon 
crude, arbitrary, and false principles of interpretation, and dodg- 
ing their absurd, yet legitimate, results; a system lacking coher- 
ence, making no provision for some of the most important future 
events in the history of our race, and painfully imperiling some 
of the most precious Christian doctrines. 

1, The whole system is based on a foundation wholly insuffi- 
cient—a single text of Scripture; a fact which justifies very grave 
suspicion, especially when that solitary text, Rev. 20. 1-8, is in 
the book the most figurative, the most misunderstood, in the 
whole range of literature; so that it is an established maxim that 
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“the Apocalypse either finds its interpreter mad or makes him go,” 
There is no hint of the second advent of Christ till the gen- 
eral judgment in verse 11. The angel who imprisons Satan j; 
not Christ, who is fever thus called. The saints who reign with 
him are not said to reign with him on the earth. Every spiritual] 
victory is through unification with Christ. He is not said to 
reign with the saints, but, rather, the saints with him, in heaven, 
by faith. Thus says Wesley (who is falsely claimed as a chiliast), 
copying Bengel, whom he styled “that great light of the Christian 
world.” Both insist that the martyrs “live and reign, not on the 
earth, but with Christ.” “Live” does not necessarily imply a 
bodily resurrection, as we will show further on. 

2. Chiliasm is grounded on the erroneous assumption that 
the kingdom of Christ will not be established till the King visibly 
descends from heaven ; that John was mistaken when in the wilder- 
ness he preached, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand” ; and that 
when Jesus said to Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
he was thinking of the throne of David in Jerusalem, on which, 
after nineteen hundred years, he would sit in visible regal splendor 
a thousand years, literally the Lord of the whole earth; and that 
the Jews were thus seemingly justified in rejecting the Messianic 
kingdom—which the chiliasts tell us was not a real kingdom but 
only a preparation for it, “as a means to an end,” and that the 
prophecies relating to that kingdom are yet to be fulfilled. They 
forget Peter’s emphatic conclusion, “THErreFore let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly that God hath made this same Jesus, 
whom ye crucified, both Lorp and Curst.” This obviously 
cuts up chiliasm by the roots. Nay, it places the premillennialists 
and the unbelieving Jews in the same class, both holding the same 
error, which they set themselves to overthrow; asserting that 
Christ’s victory over death was not the beginning of his spiritual 
kingdom, as that grand old formula of worship indicates, the 
Te Deum Laudamus, called a hymn, a prayer, and a creed : “When 
thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers.”’ This kingdom of righteous 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit is administered by Christ, 

1 Gee Acts 2. 20-36. 
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enthroned above, through the Paraclete sent down from the Father 
through his intercession. He now has “the key of the house of 
David”’—the key is the symbol of power. He is now on the 
throne of David “to order his kingdom in righteousness.” The 
government is now upon his shoulder. “He is the Prince of life” 
now. We have not space to quote the many texts which express 
or imply the present Kingship of our adorable Saviour. 

8. The general resurrection gives the chiliasts much trouble 
in several particulars. They claim that the millennium will 
far exceed the present dispensation in the numbers of converts, 
who are to be multiplied in a wholesale kind of way. But what 
will be done with them? The Scriptures abundantly prove that 
the church will be complete at the second coming of its Head. 
The church is his bride, which he will present to himself as his 
own at his coming.’ These texts demonstrate the completeness 
of the church at Christ’s coming. Those who demur quote the 
highly figurative portions of the Old Testament prophecy and 
their cognate, the Apocalypse. But that is a vain recourse, since 
it is an old maxim in theology that “doctrines are not to be built 
upon prophetic or symbolic scripture.” So embarrassed have 
been some modern chiliasts by this difficulty, arising from the abso- 
lute completeness of the church at the second advent precluding 
conversions thereafter, that they have invented two kinds of Chris- 
tians: an A Number 1 brand, the Bride of Christ, and an A Num- 
ber 2 sort, who sustain a less intimate and honorable relation. This 
is the absurdity to which our chiliastie friends are driven, rather 
than admit that there is not the shadow of a New Testament proof 
that one sinner will be converted after the second coming of 
Christ. To take this horn of the dilemma is to abandon their 
entire theory. 

4, But the simultaneous resurrection of all the dead at 
Christ’s future coming affords no place for the subsequent millen- 
nium. To relieve this perplexity, two resurrections are invented 
—that of the righteous, when the judge descends, and that of the 
wicked, a thousand years afterward, for which the chiliasts quote 
Rey. 20. 11-15, their only proof. That this refers to the wicked 


"1 Cor. 15. 23; Eph. 5. 25; 1 Thess. 1. 10; 3. 13. 
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only, they cite the first clause of verse 5, “But the rest of the dead 
lived not until the thousand years should be finished.” This j, 
not in the Sinaitic, the oldest Greek MS., nor in the Syriac 
version. In the other MSS. and versions this short sentence has 
eight variations. This interpolation is injected between “this” 
and the antecedent to which it refers, interrupting the current of 
the style. To prove that only the wicked are here raised it jg 
said that the sea gives up only the wicked dead, and the book of 
life is a blank book, a very unusual register in a court of justice in 
need of positive testimony. That the dead—the good and the 
bad—arise together is proven by many scriptures. “And many 
[an Orientalism for “all”] that sleep in the dust shall awake: 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” This is paralleled in John 5. 28, “The hour cometh 
when all who are in their graves shall hear his voice and come 
forth, they that have done good . . . and they that have done 
evil,” etc. Here is unquestionable simultaneousness. If we hesi- 
tate to say that the expression, “I saw the dead, small and great, 
standing before the throne,” does not imply the entire human race 
raised from the dead together, then what Augustine says of it is 
true: “If we deem this obscure, we ought not to seek or find any- 
thing clear in the Holy Scriptures.” The contemporaneous resur- 
rection of “both the just and unjust” is asserted by Paul in Acts 
24. 15, and in the Areopagus he declares that “God has appointed 
a day in which he will judge the world,” ri olzovpévm, the 
inhabited earth. In order to find a place for the millennium after 
the second coming of Christ and the Judgment Day it is said that 
that event will occupy a thousand years, one day with the Lord, 
who will judge, or rule, the whole day and at its close will raise 
and judge the wicked. This implies two different meanings 
to this verb, as “governing” is a social term, while “judging” is 
individual; the two things cannot be included in one idea—the 
control of masses of men at the present time and a judicial 
inquiry into the past acts of an individual soul. If you take the 
former, you have no Judgment Day; if the latter, you have no 
blissful millennium. The only text which is quoted in proof of 
the resurrection of the saints before the thousand years is this 
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figurative seripture in which “lived” is regarded as a literal 
resurrection, “I saw the souls of them that had been beheaded for 
the testimony of Jesus, . . . and they lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years. This is the first resurrection.” 
We cannot interpret this resurrection as other than metaphorical, 
for the following reasons: (1) Only souls were seen. “Lived” 
does not necessarily indicate physical life; it sometimes means 
blissful life, well-being, as when Christ says, “Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” These souls were first under the altar crying, 
in distress, for vengeance, wholly unlike Jesus on the cross and 
Stephen when stoned praying, “Father, forgive them.” The fig- 
urative view relieves this scene. They are praying for the down- 
fall of persecuting paganism and the triumph of the cause for 
which they were slain during ten merciless imperial persecutions, 
from Nero to Diocletian. Then when Constantine declared Chris- 
tianity the official religion of the empire, A. D. 325, the prayer 
of these martyred souls was answered and they were happy, 
indeed, they lived; they arose from underneath the altar and sat 
upon the throne. This is the first resurrection of these souls not 
yet enswathed in their glorified bodies. This exegesis alleviates 
the ery for vengeance which is not against persons, but against a 
cruel system of idolatry then banished forever. Moreover, it 
shows the difficulty of the chiliasts to account for the resurrection 
of the many myriads of millions who became saints during the 
millennium, since by their theory only the wicked would be 
raised at its close. When will these saints be raised? The chil- 
iast has no answer. Yet a still greater perplexity is the question, 
How can the millennial saints escape the second death, seeing 
that they have no part in the first resurrection? If it is literal, 
they must be excluded from salvation. This is the only alterna- 
tive. The phrase “second resurrection” is not found in God’s 
Word, for the good reason that there is but one literal resurrec- 
tion. Moreover, the chiliasts have no end to generations on the 
earth. Some say they will continue an eternal succession. 
Difficulties thicken as we apply literalism to the study of 
the words “and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years.” If this means that their happy souls with Christ will 
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rejoice over the long period of prosperity enjoyed by the church 
on the earth before a period of spiritual decline, there is no diff. 
culty. But to say that risen and glorified saints are to live an 
reign with Christ for a period of only a thousand years is totally 
unlike the language of Scripture in every other place, which 
assures us that we are to be forever with the Lord. This difficulty 
is relieved by that figure of speech which applies resurrection t 
a revived cause, as did Ezekiel in his vision, and Paul to the final 
conversion of the Jews as “life from the dead,” 

5. We are told by the chiliasts that the saving of souls is 
to go on upon the earth after the Redeemer’s second appearing 
If this be true, all the means of grace will continue. The scaffold. 
ing of a building is kept up till the edifice is completed ; but if 
it is removed, we rightly infer that the work is finished. In awak- 
ening sinners what is the most effectual motive? The coming of 
Christ, “revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, 
who shall punish with everlasting destruction . . . them that 
obey not the gospel.” “The day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the night.”. “The Son of man cometh when ye think not.” “As 
it was in the days of Noah, . . . even thus shall it be when 
the Son of man shall be revealed.” The futurity of the coming of 
Christ is everywhere urged as a motive to repent. This motive 
can be of no avail after this solemn and decisive event is past. 
In the training of disciples and the development of Christian 
character the same motive is urged: “Occupy till I come.” “Be 
patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord.” “The 
Lord . . . shall give the crown . . . to all them that 
love his appearing.” Such incentives to holiness abound. Faith 
rests upon the first coming of our Saviour and hope looks for- 
ward to the second, the crisis and consummation of the state of 
grace. He says, “My reward is with me, to give every man accord- 
ing as his work shall be.” No such motives to purity will exist 
after Christ’s advent. Thus one half of the Bible will be as use 
less to sinners as a last year’s almanac, and the other half be as 
worthless to saints. It is “a light shining in darkness until the 
day dawn,” and not beyond. 

6. The ordinance of baptism, which, though not saving, is 4 
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channel of grace to the penitent believer, does not extend beyond 
the end of the world, or age. “Go ye and disciple all nations, 
baptizing them, teaching them, - + « and, lo, I am with you 
always even to the end of the world.” This will leave no outward 
public sign of renouncing the devil and all his works and of alle- 
giance to King Jesus. Baptism breaks the caste of the Hindu 
and levels the proud Brahmin down to the sweeper. The Scrip- 
tures give no hint of a substitute for this initiatory, sealing ordi- 
nance in the millennium after Christ shall come. Nor is there 
any substitute for “teaching” after that decisive event. This 
includes preaching as well as Bible classes and Sunday schools. 
The Lord’s Supper, a very precious channel of grace, will share 
the fate of baptism, and disappear at the descent of its Founder, 
“For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death till he come.” The word “till” does not neces- 
sarily exclude this ordinance beyond the coming, but it certainly 
indicates that Jesus had no idea of a church on the earth after 
his advent. He was not a chiliast, He did not derange the sym- 
metry of his gospel and subvert the whole economy of evangelical 
motives and nullify his own ordinances a thousand years before 
they ceased to be effective in building up and beautifying human 
character as the premillennialists do by dislocating and eviscerat- 
ing every text relating to the coming of our Lord. Afterward 
these ordinances will be out of date as well as the grace with which 
they are identified. Hence the millennium cannot be a Christian 
era, the institutes of the gospel having become obsolete. Says Mr. 
Brooks, whom I have heard, “The Holy Scriptures would, for the- 
most part, be rendered inapplicable to the then existing circum- 
stances of men in the flesh, and there would be need of some further 
revelation from God.” Just so. This distinguished chiliast admits 
that the Bible would be a back number, or, to use his own words, 
“a dead letter, as much unsuited to the condition of mankind as 
they would be were they addressed to the angels of God”! Yet 
they will be valuable “as a memorial, like the pot of manna laid 
up in the ark.” Hence our Bibles will still have some slight value. 
It is better to keep them than to sell them to the ragman for a 
penny a pound, Yet Dr. McNeile warns us that some parts of 
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the New Testament may “become obsolete, not to say false,” 
citing the strait gate and narrow way, “Be not conformed to this 
world,” “Come out from among them and be ye separate,” “The 
devil goeth about,” etc., as erroneous in the millennium, }, 
kindly informs us respecting the issue of this new New Testament, 
“This communication we expect at the second coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” It is to be hoped that some who are inclined to this 
millennial scheme may, in view of its legitimate inferences, dig. 
cover that it is utterly void of any scriptural basis. This will be 
seen still more clearly in our treatment of the next difficulty, 

7. The cessation of Christ’s intercessions at his second com- 
ing will terminate all the offices of the Holy Spirit on the hearts 
of men. As the Paraclete was sent down to do the work of Christ 
when he returned to his Father, he will withdraw when Christ 
returns to the earth in his glorified humanity. How can sinners 
repent of their sins, be born again, have assurance of sonship, and 
be sanctified, after the divine Reprover of sin, the Author of the 
new birth, the Witness of adoption, and the Sanctifier, has with- 
drawn from the earth? Chiliasts admit this withdrawal. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, of blessed memory, has a chapter entitled, “The 
Ascent of the Holy Spirit,” of which the Scriptures say nothing, 
but they teach that his dispensation is the last on the earth. The 
connection between Christ’s continued work of the Spirit and, 
for saving purposes, the continual intercession of Christ is 
shown in John 7. 38, 39; 14. 16, 26, 86, and 16. 7, 14; Acts 2. 
33; Titus 3. 5, 6. As the church will be complete when Christ 
comes, as we have shown, so the means of grace and the agencies 
of salvation will then terminate. 

8. We cannot adopt chiliasm because of the confusion and 
inconsistency respecting the kingdom of Christ manifest in the 
sayings of its advocates. Some of them teach it is not a growth, 
but a sudden miraculous creation; that the Christian Church has 
nothing to do with it; that Jesus will bring it frora a far country; 
that, unlike the church, it will not be “a mixture of the good and 
the bad.” But the parables of Christ teach that the kingdom is a 
growth like the mustard plant, an assimilating principle like 
leaven, a moral mixture, good and bad fish in the net, drawn to 
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the shore, and tares growing with the wheat till the harvest at the 
end of the world, which is synonymous with the second advent. 
The pessimistic doctrine is also taught that the church will wax 
worse and worse till Christ comes, and the chiliasts prove it, as 
they think, by the assertion that leaven is a corrupting principle, 
forbidden by the ceremonial law. But Christ distinctly declares 
that the kingdom of God is like leaven, like a field sown with both 
wheat and tares, like a dragnet with good and bad fish, and that 
this mixture ends when the world ends at the coming of Christ 
to separate the wicked from the just and to wind up the history 
of mankind on the earth. The same doctrine is implied in the 
great commission and in all the great creeds of the church: the 
Apostolic, so called; Athanasian, Nicene, and the creeds which 
grew out of the Reformation, a doctrine utterly inconsistent with 
this error which has plagued every era of the church. But it has 
slways been rejected by the sober exegetes and theologians in the 
various Christian councils. 

9. In order to wedge in the millennium between the coming 
of Christ and the end of probation, the Day of Judgment as well 
as the general resurrection must be broken into fragments and 
be strung along a thousand years. The Plymouth Brethren—of 
whom Dr. Carroll reports four sorts—deny that the persons of 
the saints will ever be judged, Christ having been judged and 
punished for them on the cross; but their works will be judged 
at the coming of Christ, to determine their rewards, in the form 
of offices which Christ will then distribute according to merit. 
Saint Paul may be king of England and emperor of India, and, 
to humble the Pope, Saint Peter may be king of Italy, the sham 
vanishing in confusion when faced by the genuine. The Greek 
word for “judgment” has two meanings: its proper signification 
of judgment and the condemnatory side of judgment, as in John 
5. 24 and 3. 19, where the Revision is not so discriminating as the 
King James Version. But neither the denial of the judgment of 
a part of mankind nor the postponement of another part a thou- 
sand years can be harmonized with the Scriptures. See Matt. 
10. 32, 33, supplemented by Mark 8. 38; thus proving that 
Christ’s confessing of his confessors, denying of his deniers, will 
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be “when he comes in the glory of the Father with the holy 
angels,” In Rev 21. 7, 8, the overcomer and the coward are gin. 
ultaneously judged. In Matt. 16. 24-27 the loser of his life fo, 
Christ’s sake and the savior of it are thus judged when the Soy 
of man shall come, and then he shall reward every man according 
to his works. In Matt. 7. 21-23 we have the admission and the 
exclusion both at once, “in that day,” In 25. 10 the virgins are 
judged in the same night, the foolish and the wise; verses 31-46, 
the most awful and solemn words in the whole range of literature, 
are too plain to be disfigured by any explanation. In 13. 30, 
38-43, the tares and the wheat; in Acts 17. 31, an appointed day 
to judge the world; in Rom. 2. 5-16, “the day of wrath” to some, 
and of “glory” to others; 2 Cor. 5. 9-11, “all appear” and receive 
according to their deeds, “whether . . . good or bad”; see 
also 1 Cor. 4. 5 and 3. 12-15; Col. 1. 28; Heb. 13. 17; 1 Thess, 
2. 19, 20. In Rom. 14. 10, 12, all stand before the judgment 
seat ; see also 2 Pet. 3. 7, 10, 12. 

10. Finally, we raise the question, What would be the effect 
of preaching to sinners that the coming of Christ as a visible 
person, clothed with overwhelming majesty, not to judge and con- 
demn the impenitent, but to set up a glorious earthly kingdom 
and to invite all men into it after having sentenced Satan to State 
prison for a term a thousand years long? Would it not furnish a 
motive to defer repentance because it would be easier when the 
world should be held in awe by the power and glory of the divine 
King who has suddenly set up his throne in Jerusalem, claiming 
universal dominion, and the devil’s business of tempting men to 
sin is suspended, so that two of the three great enemies to the 
Christian life are out of the way, leaving only the flesh to be van- 
quished? We think it would have this effect. Probation would 
not be ended, but extended under circumstances apparently more 
favorable to commencing the spiritual life. No doctrine, Joseph 
Cook used to say, which weakens the motives to immediate 
repentance can be inspired by the Spirit of truth. This doctrine 
would be especially obstructive of the conversion of the Jews, 
some of whom from their contact with American Christians are 
beginning to lay aside their hostility to the Nazarene and to claim 
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him as a noble son of Abraham. Our city missionaries find one, 
now and then, who from a study of the New Testament is con- 
vinced that Jesus is the true Messiah, but from “fear of the Jews,” 
from dread of expulsion from the synagogue and of having his 
name erased by his father from his family register, shrinks from 
the public confession of Christ. Would not premillennialism be 
obstructive of this confession? Would he not think it best to wait 
till Christ shall be enthroned in Jerusalem and the Jews are 
hastening as fast as the crowded steamers will carry them to do 
him homage and hail him as their Messiah? We think he would 
take his chances of living till that event, when he can avoid per- 
secution by going with the crowd into the kingdom. Such a 
conversion to Christ would not be a change of heart, but, rather, 
a change of polities. No man can exercise saving faith in a vis- 
ible, glorified, triumphant, and world-ruling Messiah while retain- 
ing the spirit of hostility to the crucified Saviour. It would be 
the same as to say to him, “We believe in you because you have 
now come to our terms—making your advent as an all-conquering 
Deliverer, as you should have come at first.” Says Mr. Brooks, 
“There will be the open vision of Christ; the saints will continu- 
ally have access to him.” Can faith and sight coexist? Are they 
not everywhere in the Scriptures contrasted ! 

Having spoken in negative terms throughout this article, let 
me use positive terms. I believe the millennium is the present 
state of grace developed more widely and fully than in the early 
stages of the gospel, that its beginning and end will follow the 
law of all other great periods of church history, being uncertain 
and gradual, so excluding slothfulness and security and keeping 
the church full of missionary activity, but yet in the fitting atti- 
tude of expectancy, while nation after nation, like Ethiopia, “shall 
stretch out their hands unto God.” 


Saree Slicle, 
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Art. VIIIL—THE LITERARY STYLE OF BORDEN 
P. BOWNE 


Borpen P. Bowne and his style are one. The two cannot be 
dissociated. The saying, “The style is the man,” is certainly 
true of the style and the man under discussion. Robert Lonis 
Stevenson toiled long and laboriously in his younger days to 
create a literary style, but it was impossible for him to create 
anything other than himself. His life and his writings and his 
style blend into unity. This is true of any great personality who 
puts thought to paper. 

We do not know to what extent Professor Bowne undertook 
to create a literary style. We are quite sure that he gave heed to 
simplicity, and accuracy in word choice, to clearness, compact- 
ness, and unity in sentence building, and hence always aimed to 
say what he wanted to say—no more, no less—and to say it s 
that the discerning could grasp and appreciate. “Philosophy is 
not everybody’s affair” was a conviction to which he often gave 
expression in the class room and otherwise, but in so doing he was 
simply calling attention to a commonplace, namely, human limi- 
tation. As all men are limited in some degree or direction, so 
some men are limited in their grasp on things philosophical—and 
philosophy is not their affair, as building a house, or running an 
engine, or preaching a sermon might not be their affair. To such 
Professor Bowne’s writings may seem difficult. But that is be 
cause of their limitation, and not Dr. Bowne’s. His philosophy 
is as clear and as luminous and as impressive, but also as ordi- 
nary, as the dawn when the sun rises above the mountain tops. 
So was his life, and so his style. Day always began when one 
came into his presence. There was the light and also the sun- 
shine, there were the breath of fresh air and the possibility of the 
day’s work and the enthusiasm that accompanies early rising. 
And when Professor Bowne spoke or wrote, his philosophy and his 
life came into evidence just as surely as the rising sun. But, 
as one has to bestir himself early to greet the rising sun, so did 
one also have to come into close communion with Dr. Bowne’s 
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work to grasp his philosophy and appreciate his life. To some, 
of course, he was more clear and more intimate than to others, 
but to all who came into an understanding nearness his phi- 
losophy and his life and his style were one. Here is an illustra- 
tion, one of many that could be used. He is speaking of the 
unnatural way in which men look upon philosophy and religion, 
and especially at the personality and activity of God: “If some 
days,” he writes, “were ushered in with a mighty bang, and other 
days came with the quiet of the dawn, we might conceivably have 
an astronomical school of bangers and nonbangers; and they 
might so confine their attention to the bang as to forget that the 
only point of any real importance is to have the day come, with or 
without a bang. Compared with this the bang question is insig- 
nificant. We have these schools in religious experience, em- 
phasizing the bang or the nonbang, and overlooking the only 
matter of importance—the dawn of the spiritual day.” Here is 
a characteristic piece of Bowne’s philosophy and life and style. 
We can readily see the interrelation. His philosophy never came 
with a bang. It was not a noise that might come with a running 
wheel, but, rather, it was the running of the wheel. And if per- 
chance the wheel in running might make a noise, he would im- 
mediately pour in the oil and stop the friction. So his style 
never permitted of a rattle or squeak. The important thing with 
him was that the wheel run easily and move as rapidly to the goal 
as necessary. So also in his life. There was nothing showy or 
puffy about him. He was the direct evidence of naturalness; 
the real gentleman. 

In his philosophy and religion he was calling attention con- 
tinually to the presence and the constancy of God. Imbued with 
that fact, he expresses it as delightfully and as freely as the pure 
water babbling along over the smooth stones of a mountain brook: 

The things we planned years ago we have forgotten, others have lost 
all value for us, and we suppose it must be so with God. Of a faithful 


purpose moving across the ages and forever keeping tryst with foreseen 
need we have no conception. 


The last sentence is so charming in simplicity and spon- 
taneity that we are apt to miss its grandeur and force. Every 
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word carries the weight of the sentence as the stones or girder 
carry the weight of a bridge, and we have not only beauty, byt 
strength and reassurance. And let us not run lightly over the 
figure. Dr. Bowne’s sentences are as bridges that carry us safely 
over rivers and chasms which otherwise we could not cross. The 
style and the man are so unified that even in quotation the 
character of both is seen. With him there can be no rabble of 
arbitrary and capricious wills behind nature. There must be 
“a supreme rational will which forever founds and administers 
the order of the world.” So he quotes: 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
Back of the flour the mill; 

Back of the mill is the wheat and the shower 
And the sun and the Father’s will. 

Here is an insight into the soul of Bowne. The strength and 
naturalness of his faith are evidenced. He is big enough to 
abandon the technical phraseology of philosophy in reference 
to God and take up the term of all terms most real in life: 


The Father’s' will is not back of these things at some awful distance of 
time and space, but is their present living source; and they in turn are 
but the form in which that will expresses and realizes itself. For in him 
we live and move and have our being. 


Or take another of his quotations: 


Such is the Christian revelation, . .. a revelation of God, of his 
righteousness, his love, his gracious purpose, his gracious work. As such 


wt “The fountain light of all our day, 
A master light of all our seeing.” 

When Dr. Bowne quoted these lines, as he frequently did, 
his students felt the inwardness of his life coming to expression. 
The Christian revelation was continually a fountain light of his 
day and a master light of all his seeing. His quotation from 
“Tn Memoriam” was a constant occurrence in the class room, and 
never failed to bring a period of deep reflection to his hearers. 

In such sentences as the following Dr. Bowne’s style is ad- 
mirably seen to be a ready helpmeet for his faith: 


The song of the angels may have been an hallucination of the shep 
herds; but it is the only time, before or since, that shepherds were 80 


\ The italicising in the quotations of this article is, of course, the author's. 
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divinely hallucinated. Saint Paul may have had a fit on his way to Da 
mascus, but it is the only known fit that had such mighty consequences. 
The vision of the Risen One may have been an illusion, but when we see 
that it is the greatest event in all history we begin to wonder whether 
illusions can be so potent. In that case, things that are not are mightier 
than things that are. 

Bowne’s method of approach to any question is from the 
large end. The details take care of themselves. He understands 
the miracles of Jesus because he comprehends Jesus, and he com- 
prehends Jesus because he knows God. His belief, therefore, in 
such unparalleled events as the annunciation, the resurrection 
of Jesus and the conversion of Paul is as simple as his argument 
in their favor is conclusive, because both belief and argument 
are the natural result of his faith. He used the word “fit” in 
reference to Paul because it is the word of the scoffer. But when 
he says, “It is the only known fit that had such mighty conse- 
quences,” the phrase “mighty consequences,” by its quiet dig- 
nity, silences the scoffing as the turbulence of a room of schoolboys 
is dispelled by the entrance of a forceful teacher. To Dr. Bowne 
Jesus was the Risen One. When he says: “The vision of the 
Risen One may have been an illusion,” etc., the word “illusion” 
with all it connotes, becomes impossible. What it suggests can 
no more have force in the presence of the Risen One than dark- 
ness can remain when light comes. 

Just as his life was strikingly balanced, a fact his friends 
soon learned, so were his sentences and paragraphs balanced. It 
is a continual delight in Bowne’s writing to find such sentences as 
the following (only a very few of the many that could be in- 
stanced), where the parts are perfectly balanced. Even taken 
out of all connection they hold their charm: “Doctrines to be be- 
lieved and duties to be done.” “Neither particularly new nor 
especially profitable.” “Many have hoped and more have feared.” 
His senterices also are full of alliteration, but it is never forced. 
One cannot imagine him striving after such effects. The cheap 
combinations which speakers sometimes strain after to announce 
their subjects were to him an abomination. As to so-called fine 
writing—again an effect which Bowne never premeditated—one 
does not have to turn over his pages far before coming to most 
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pleasingly phrased passages. His definition, for example, of the 
Christian revelation is not only a clear and comprehensive def. 


nition, it is also as fine a piece of style as one finds in literatuy. 


The Christian revelation is essentially a revelation of God. It teaches 
us what God is and what he means. It is, primarily and fundamentally , 
revelation of the righteousness and grace of God. It tells us how God feels 
toward us; what he has made for us; what he has done and is doing for 
us; how we are to think of life and its meaning, of death and destiny, ¢ 
our mutual relations also, and the spirit in which we are to live. 
Again: 

. Back of the mystery and uncertainty of our own lives, back of 
the apparent aimlessness of much history, and back of the woe and horror 
of much more, it [the Christian revelation] reveals God, the Almighty 
Friend and Lover of men, the chief of burden-bearers, and the Leader of all 
in self-sacrifice. Over the seething chaos there broods a Spirit divine: ang 
from everlasting to everlasting there stretches a broad bow of promise and 
of light. 


The awfulness of sin and the necessity of a Saviour are 
vividly painted in the following: 

Long, long regret must haunt many a forgiven soul; and there are 

sins against love and trust so dark and base that only the light of Him of 


the pierced hand and the bleeding side persuades us they ever can be 
forgiven. . 


Of another kind, but characteristic of Bowne, is this: 


The child finds the Sabbath irksome, and says so. The man finds it 
irksome, and says nothing about it. The child finds the religious exercise 
distasteful, and would like to run out into the back yard and play. The 
man finds it distasteful, and retires into the back yard of worldly thoughts, 
which are quite as far from spirituality as the child’s games, but which do 
not make such a show in the outward appearance. 


The preface to his The Immanence of God is a remarkable 
piece of epitome as well as delightful phraseology: 

The undivineness of the natural and the unnaturalness of the divine 
is the great heresy of popular thought respecting religion. The error 
roots in a deistic and mechanical philosophy, and, in turn, produces 4 
large part of the misunderstandings that haunt religious and irreligious 
thought alike. To assist in the banishment of this error by showing 4 
more excellent way is the aim of this little book. 

Bowne had a variety of words and phrases which he used 
so frequently that they became a real part of his style. Thus the 
word “miss” took on a new meaning when he used it: “Scholars 
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have often lost all sense of perspective and of relative values, 
and often missed the good news of God altogether in disputes 
about dates, authorship, and swarms of insignificant details.” 
“We need to guard ourselves against a worship of the letter which 
shall cause us to miss the spirit.” The words “loose,” “gear,” 
“eonnect,” always seem more meaningful when Bowne uses them. 
No student wanted to do “loose” or slipshod work after he hed 
heard Bowne use the word “loose.” “Our life... is geared 
throughtout with the world of natural law and uniform sequence.” 
“Religion is still largely conceived as a specialty or as a detached 
movement, which has no gearing with life as a whole.” “Ethics 
has largely been one-sided and abstract, and failed to connect with 
the great concrete life of the real human world.” The word 
“hint” he uses with singular effectiveness. Although he fre 
quently repeats it, we do not feel he might have chosen some 
other word. Speaking of other religions, he says: 

There is no hint of the Father in heaven in the Christian sense, no 
hint of a divine deliverer, no hint of an ever-present Spirit leading souls to 


righteousness and perfecting them in goodness, no hint of life eternal in 
which the faithful shall glorify and enjoy him forever. 


There is a fullness in the word “abide” that strikes us as 
he uses it: “abiding power,” “abiding truth,” “abiding signifi- 
cance.” “Experiences show that life can abide across many 
changes of conception.” The things that “abide” impressed 
Bowne mightily. He could not rest in his philosophy until he 
found the “abiding cause’’ of life and experience. He used many 
other combinations that were striking. For example, he had 
a way of saying “great beyond all comparison” which made one 
appreciate the “greatness” at once: 

If the Hindu mind could be swept clean of all its religious concep- 
tions, and their place taken by the ideas of the Lord’s Prayer and the 


Sermon on the Mount, it would be for India a blessing great beyond all 
comparison. 


Progress with him was not only a “moving on” but a “mov- 
ing on and up.” When he spoke of “sundry misconceptions” “which 
we now proceed to consider,” or a “pair of scruples,” concerning 
which “a word must be said,” the class knew that something was 
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going to happen; that the “mountain of chaff” was to be blown 
away and the ground prepared for a permanent structure of 
thought. Another phrase which came spontaneously from 
Bowne’s thought always brought a real sense of relief, namely, 
in discussing the trustworthiness of our faculties he would say: 
“But when, instead of theorizing about our faculties, we se 
them, we get on very comfortably. The problem which is jp- 
soluble in theory solves itself in practice.” Bowne learned in 
his philosophy as well as in his life how “to get on very com- 
fortably.” “We have indeed to plod on along the dusty road of 
daily routine, yet not without a growing sense that we are not 
alone, and that the Spirit of Christ is with us in the way.” It 
was natural for Professor Bowne to talk about the “idols of the 
sense tribe,” and about “the law of rigor and vigor,” or “rigor and 
vigor youths.” He spoke frequently about the world not being 
“a sinking ship or an insolvent concern.” 

In his written discussions Dr. Bowne relied upon a clear 
statement of his principles to carry conviction as well as under- 
standing. To his students in the class room, however, it was an 
intellectual treat to have him illustrate his thought in a familiar 
way, or to make the high-sounding phrases of some philosopher 
ridiculous. “It is necessary to sterilize our phraseology. For ex- 
ample, the conception of a ‘pseudo-spherical circle’ may be just 
far enough beyond us to make the language impressive.” “Call 
a complex molecule an organic molecule and then we be 
gin to speak of protoplasm, and cells, and heredity, and climb 
up the verbal stairs into the promised land of life.” “As a rule, 
there is not enough man in the pessimist to believe in anything 
great and reverent.” “The flexibility of the facial muscles is 
one thing; the rational working of thought another.” In the 
book he wrote, “A hundred men in codperation might do something 
which singly they could not accomplish at all.” In his lecture 
he added, “One hundred men could move a ship, for example, 
but not one of the men could move one hundredth of it.” Speak- 
ing about the “godlessness of the Constitution,” he added, “in 
the same sense that the multiplication table is godless, that is, 
the name of God is not mentioned in it.” Speaking of “aca- 
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demic discussion” as “barren of any valuable result,” he added, 
“We merely made motions and fancied we were doing something.” 
He annotated his sentence, “As to our seeing all things to be dif- 
ferent if our eyes were opened, this also is an unclear notion,” 
by saying: “There never was a thoroughfare here. But people 
came up to it and thought there was, and whirled around and got 
dizzy end saw things.” One of his paragraphs begins, “And now 
there seems to be no escape from an excursion into metaphysics.” 
In the lecture he added, “But we shall have a round-trip ticket.” 
In the text he speaks of evolution substituting “for the experience 
of the individual the experience of the race, and even the ex- 
perience of all our prehuman and subhuman ancestors.” In the lec- 
ture he added, in measured tones, “From the first feeblest stirrings 
of some jelly.” He wrote, “Nothing could be more absurd than 
to require the great majority of human beings to think for them- 
selves in any field whatever.” He added, verbally, “The more 
they think like other people the safer they will be.” And again, 
“Reasoning without anything to reason about is like setting the 
mill to going without anything in the hopper, and the consequent 
clatter, clatter, clatter.” Referring to the “treacherousness” of 
statistics, he said, “First lies, then qualified lies, then statistics.” 
Statistics in themselves, no more than mere words from the 
dictionary, could ever mean anything to Bowne. Talking about 
belief in God, he said, “A belief in God is often only a half-belief 
because the belief does not count for anything in the life of 
the person.” Speaking about a flow of language, but a dryness 
of ideas, he said, “The illiterate have a larger vocabulary than 
stock of ideas.” Mentioning the term “natural selection,” at one 
time, he observed, “Rather a destruction, this dying off of those 
that cannot exist.” “Such reasoning”—from heredity, natural se- 
lection, the experience of the race—he dubbed “scarecrow reas- 
oning.” He stopped for a moment as he was discussing “fatal- 
istic theories” and said with emphasis, “These things are mental 
outlaws.” In the text he says, “Even materialists are given to 
calling themselves monists.” With that peculiar twinkle of the 
eye and firmness of voice he added in the lecture, “Although with- 
out @ commentary, not much information is given.” He says, 
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“The contents of a sense object are expressed in a series of sense 
qualities.” He added in the lecture, “An orange is a bundle of 
smell, taste, form, color, content.” Criticizing the phrase of ap. 
other, he said, “It is a contribution to the dictionary, but not to 
thought.” Running another such phrase to its logical cover, he 
rernarked: “To think of negatives is to think of nothing, and to 
think of nothing is not to think at all.” “Quoting copiously,” 
he said, was to inflict upon one “the indignity of the invertea 
comma,” which he declared to be “a device of the lower order of 
intelligence.” He explained the following pbrase, “According 
to a popular and showy cosmic formula,” by adding, “Mr, 
Spencer’s, of course.” Again, “Nature ... that great idol of 
to-day.” “Everybody says ‘monism,’ no matter what he thinks,” 
“When there is no common ground for dispute they might just 
as well declare the meeting closed, and save the gas.” “Many a 
thing which may be difficult in theory is found perfectly simple 
in practice. Plato expounded the abstract impossibility of mo 
tion; and Diogenes refuted him by walking up and down before 
him.” When. Professor Bowne had finished his lectures on 
Theism one fall he said to the class: “The formal examination in 
Theism is next Tuesday morning; the practical examination 
will go on through life. May you be successful in both.” 
Incidentally, we might set over against the materialistic no- 
tion of evolution Professor Bowne’s theistic conception thereof. 
The former runs in its usual phrasing as follows: “The integra- 
tion of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, which pri- 
marily constitute evolution, is attended by a continuous change 
from indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity of structure and function, through successive dif- 
ferentiations and integrations.” Bowne says: “Unless we suppose 
God to have made this world in the dark, we must allow that he 
foreknew, and intended to have, just this developing human 
world with its necessity for struggling out of the animal into the 
spiritual, out of the mechanical into the free, out of the selfish 
into the loving, out of the earthly into the divine.” “This is a 
world of growth from irresponsible ignorance and weakness to- 
ward responsible power and insight; it is a world of development 
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from submoral and subrational beginnings toward moral and 
rational endings.” “Men are to pass from the unconsciousness of 
nature and the ignorance of childhood to the conscious recog- 
nition and acceptance of the divine will, and they are to go on 
with God in deepening sympathy and growing fellowship for- 
ever.” 

It has been said of Dr. Bowne that “he was fearlessly tren- 
chant and sometimes needlessly caustic in his forms of expres- 
sion.”? We take exception to the second clause of this sentence. 
With all the testimony before him, the unbiased judge, we believe, 
must render his decision against this charge. Dr. Bowne was 
not at any time “needlessly caustic in his form of expression.” 
He never used a corrosive acid to remove a dust spot. To change 
the figure, he never used a piledriver to hit a pinhead. In fact, 
his very attitude was ever against needless force of any kind. 
He was a master workman with his blows. Like the expert car- 
penter, he could drive ten-penny as well as finishing nails with 
the same hammer. And he never left any marks of his tool. 
But on occasion he took hold of the sledge, when spikes or bolts 
were to be driven, and his blows were sure and resistless. At 
other times he used the wedge or crowbar to pull apart that which 
had been wrongly or bunglingly put together or which had served 
its purpose and needed to be replaced. There were times also 
when he spread the powder and laid the fuse and applied the 
match to blast away the obstinate obstruction. But those who 
looked on, knowing what he was doing, would no more think of 
criticizing his method or objecting to his use of the force than 
the knowing would criticize the skilled contractor in his work 
on a building from foundation to roof and inside finish. To use 
another figure, he put his sharp point into many an empty sphere, 
and the onlookers were delighted to see the collapse. But the 
delight came not from the collapse in itself but because of the 
inflation, to which Bowne rigorously called attention and which 
inevitably led to the collapse. “A hogshead of soap bubble, punc- 
tured,” he said, “sinks into a teaspoonful of soap, and that was 
all there was ever in it.” Now the man who had the “hogshead 


‘Hartford Seminary Record, 2d quarter, 1910. 
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of soap bubble” before meeting Bowne, and only “a teaspoonful of 
soap” thereafter, might feel aggrieved, and be tempted to say 
Bowne was “needlessly” severe, but the fair-minded—who had yo 
interest in “a hogshead of soap bubble’—must have seen how 
generous and gentle Bowne was in granting to the “soap bubble” 
owner at least a “teaspoonful of soap.” When we look at the 
facts—Dr. Bowne frequently said to his students: “Get the facts, 
It will help very much”—we find there was good reason for the 
wit and sarcasm. “The sharpness of the Bowne wit,” says Fran. 
cis J. McConnell, “is well known, but perhaps not all know the 
real principle which inspired many of the sharpest sallies—that 
principle being simply this, that it is impossible to treat with 
respect that which is not inherently respectable. . . . If we are 
tempted to think that the Bowne keenness of wit was a detriment 
to him, let us remember that Bowne came upon the stage when 
the materialists were having everything their own way, lording 
it over the thought realm with high pretension and ws- 
preme contempt for all that disagreed with them. The 
Goliaths of that day were as nigh unto cursing as was 
the original Goliath when this philosophic stripling appeared 
against them. If we cannot point to any one giant overthrown 
by the philosophic David, we can at least recall that the dodging 
among the Philistines was both lively and general.” The turns 
and phrasings of Professor Bowne which to some seem “caustic” 
or “needlessly” sharp are the very life of his style. The imagina- 
tion of his hearer or reader was at once quickened, and, like 
Elijah’s servant, where before he looked only upon barren hills 
now he saw them filled with horses and chariots. Take such ex- 
pressions as these: “dementalized textarians,” “speculative aber- 
rations,” “blinding and withering superstitions,” “mountain of 
chaff,” “defiling touch of the advertising harpy,” “abstract verbal- 
ism,” “shadow of our own ignorance,” “thoughtless optimism,” 
“verbal intimidation,” “intellectual indecency,” “perennial bar 
renness,” “exegesis of misunderstood metaphors,” “belated mind,” 
“metaphysical hyphen,” “intimidated by the dictionary,” “moral 
hocus-pocus,” “internal inconsistency,” “profound mental 
and moral illiteracy,” “a mind debauched by theology,” “play- 
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ing hide and seek with intelligence and conscience,” “moral de- 
liquescence,” “sacerdotal paroxysm,” “etymological analysis of 
, metaphor,” “Calvinistic nightmare,” “considerable smack of 
malignity,” “men of mediocre intellect and submediocre character, 
but having a certain managing quality and a considerable regard 
for the loaves and fishes, become unpleasantly prominent,” “pro- 
fessional ark-savers,” “megaphonic utterance, and with all the air 
of finality,” “barren inspection of spiritual states,” “churning up 
artificial emotions,” “both views were bald, and they were 
especially bald inside”—said of “bald naturalism” and “bald” 
supernaturalism. A rare quality of wit, and withering withal, is 
shown in this sentence from his article on “Philosophy of Chris- 
tian Science.” Speaking of the inability to produce the order of 
experience at will or dismiss it at pleasure, he says: “If anyone 
is in doubt on this point, let him make the experiment. Let him 
consider whether he could stand out of doors in scanty clothing 
through a January blizzard, whether he could safely swallow 
strychnine in large doses, handle a live wire, put his head in the 
fire, sit comfortably on a cake of ice, renounce food, and so forth.” 
Imagining a man trying to sit comfortably on a cake of ice 
certainly reduces Christian Science to an absurdity. The flash, as 
well as the cut, of the Bowne wit is seen when, of the man who 
was awarded the senior wranglership at Cambridge, over the real 
winner, 2 woman, simply because he was a man and happened 
to be second in the contest, he says that he was “next, though not 
adjacent.” Bowne uses sarcasm when he refers to an ecclesias- 
tical pretender in things of the intellect as a “master in Israel,” 
but the effectiveness with which he disposes of the pretension 
justifies his method. Only those can be hurt by such sentences 
as the following who come under the class criticized : 


Thus, on the one hand, we shall escape those nonethical conversions 
which are the product of neuropathology or social contagion; and, on the 
other, we shall no longer confuse honest inquirers by sending them to 
grope in the labyrinths of obscure emotional psychology which has been 
taken for religion. 


Again: 
Questions of scholarship can be settled only by scholarship. Questions 
of fact can be settled only by evidence. The very notion of deciding them 
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by authority is absurd. How many papal bulls, or how big an ecclesiastica) 
club, or how large a majority of ignorant votes would be needed to over. 
turn the Copernican astronomy? Ignorance, in high or low places, ig en. 
titled to no opinion on these matters. Authority only makes itself ridicy. 
lous when it assumes to dictate. Majorities are equally absurd, unless 
they rest on the facts and the evidence. 

Professor Bowne’s knowledge of the Bible and his aptness in 
quoting it were marvelous. “He literally steeped himself in the 
thought and expression of the Scriptures, so that he knew them 
as few men have ever known them.” His paraphrases of Serip- 
ture, which run through his pages as the silken thread through 
an English bank note, are the constant pleasure and surprise of 
his readers. He often put to flight “the army of the aliens” or 
seattered the “works of darkness”—to use favorite expressions of 
his—by a well-turned phrase suggestive of biblical language, 
When the materialists were declaring that matter and things 
are all we can know he makes them quite ridiculous as he follows 
their declaration to its logical conclusion with the words: “Mat- 
ter we know and things we know; but God and spirit—what and 
where are they?’ And when he has disposed of them he says, 
“We come down not to a world of lumps, nor to any impersonal 
principle, but to a living will which worketh hitherto and worketh 
forevermore.” Of Hegel he once said, “While many a man may 
be looked upon as safer, among the many sons of philosophers 
there are none greater than he.” Speaking of “the good news of 
God,” he says, “This only can break the spells and disperse the 
illusions because of which the people sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death, being bound in affliction and iron.” Speaking 
of the double-faced substance which brings us only to a “verbal” 
monism, he added, “We gave an order for a real monism and 
they brought us a mock-monism.” Criticizing the idea that 
memory primarily had anything to do with thought, he said, “In 
the beginning was thought, not memory.” Discussing miracles 
and prophecy, he shows how we begin with a scholastic method 
and seek to establish the truth of revelation by abstract con- 
siderations. “Now this is inverted in every way,” he says, “and 
we need to bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” Speaking of 
the “wild work” of “some” of the biblical critics, he says, “The 
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yehrome edition of the Bible, for instance, its minute par- 
tition of the text, and even of texts, shows a faith beyond anything 
in Israel.” If we recall that, when David escaped to the cave of 
Adullam, “every one that was in distress, and every one that was 
in debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered them- 
selves unto him,” we see the picturesqueness of Bowne’s language 
when he says: “And thus the progressive camp tends to become a 
sort of cave of Adullam.” Again: “Damning the abstract sinner 
is an easy matter, and seems to be meet and right and a boun- 
den duty, but it looks different when it is our own flesh and 
blood.” “The still small voice of intelligence will at last be 
heard; and the gates of Popes and bishops and General Assemblies 
and General Conferences shall not prevail against it.” “It is 
nothing less than pathetic to find persons harping away on an 
absolute knowledge on the idea that the ark can be saved. They 
only do mischief and imperil the ark, which, if it be the real ark, 
must be able to stand alone.” “The church certainly has other 
interests than those of intellect, and our nominal leaders are by 
no means sinners above all men that dwell at Jerusalem. But 
they are seldom intellectual leaders, and they are required by 
their position to decide on questions beyond them. And this is 
an evil thing under the sun.” “Obedience, then, is the only test 
of discipleship recognized by the Master. . . . Though we should 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and had not obe- 
dience, we should be but sounding brass and clanging cymbals. 
And though we spoke in the social meeting, and were eloquent in 
public prayer, and bore testimony to wonderful outpourings and 
upliftings and spiritual manifestations far beyond those of com- 
mon Christians, and had not obedience, it should profit us noth- 
ing. And though we had a wonderful conversion, and became 
quite unconscious through the exceeding abundance of the out- 
pouring, and had not obedience, we should be nothing.” “One 
might say that, so long as anything was preferred to the divine 
glory, one had not fully submitted to the will of God; was keeping 
back a part of the price, therefore, like Ananias; or, like Achan, 
had a wedge of gold and a Babylonish garment concealed in one’s 
tent.” Professor Bowne often found expressions for his highest 
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satisfaction as well as deepest sorrow in words of, Scripture. He at. 
tended the exercises at the inaugural as president of a college of 
one of his students “in whom he was well pleased.” One of the 
guests, curious to know what Dr. Bowne thought of the inaugural 
address, asked him. The quick, kindly flashing eyes of the teacher 
lighted his whole being as he said: “Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.”” “When the news once came to him that 
a favorite pupil had died in the West, after a long, long struggle 
which left a wife and children penniless, he sat for a while look. 
ing out upon Somerset Street before the old college building, and 
finally cried out, ‘Call me not Naomi; call me Mara, for the 
Almighty has dealt very bitterly with me.’ ” 

The style of Professor Bowne, we repeat, was the natural 
expression of himself. Because his life was marked by a large- 
ness of view and a catholicity of sympathy it was but a giving of 
himself when he spoke or when he wrote. 
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Art. IX.—THE PASSING OF THE SUNDAY EVENING 
SERVICE 


Tux world is full of stir—social, political, scientific, selfish 
—and shall the Saviour’s household be given to slumber? This 
question, asked many years ago by Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
may, in many instances, be appropriately asked to-day by 
churches that do have or that do not have Sunday evening preach- 
ing services. It is a fact that many churches of our own and of 
other denominations have done away entirely with this very im- 
portant service. Various reasons are given for so doing, chief 
among which are that it is impossible in these days for a minister 
to prepare two sermons or discourses a week that will command 
the attention and respect of intelligent and well-educated people ; 
that a second preaching service taxes unduly the strength of those 
who, for one reason or another, feel obliged to attend the morning 
service and also the Sunday school; that church members do not 
want such a service and will not support it by their presence. 
Instead of attempting to answer these questions separately, it 
will be more in keeping with the purpose of the paper if at this 
point the question be raised: Is a Methodist church warranted in 
discontinuing the Sunday night service ? 

Many churches, especially those in the cities, hold their 
Sunday schools in the morning, either immediately preceding or 
directly following the hour of morning worship. If the Sunday 
school convenes before the morning preaching service, it is neces- 
sary for the family to rise as early on the Sabbath as on any 
other day of the week. Whether there be one or several children in 
the family, it means for the mother, even though she have compe- 
tent help in the kitchen, strenuous efforts to have the family ready 
for Sunday school in order that they may reach the church before 
the “tardy” notice is hung up. In the event of the parents ac- 
companying the children to the Sunday school the difficulty is 
increased. Then comes the church service, which, as a rule, does 
not adjourn before twelve o’clock, or even later. This means a 
late dinner, the middle of the afternoon being reached in many 
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families before the meal is finally over. The same conditions 
prevail where the Sunday school convenes immediately after the 
church service. If an afternoon rest is indulged in, there remain 
little more than the evening hours, which afford the only oppor 
tunity many fathers have for spending any time with their 
families. We may deplore, but we cannot deny, the fact that this 
is the case with many families throughout American Methodism, 
In addition to these considerations let it be remembered that the 
homes of many of the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are well supplied with the best current literature, both 
secular and religious, and that Sunday evening affords an ex 
cellent opportunity for reading and conversation. It also affords 
an opportunity to rest before entering upon a strenuous and 
nerve-racking week of business that is just ahead. Does the 
Sunday evening service, therefore, meet a real need for persons 
whose conditions or circumstances in life are similar to those above 
mentioned? I frankly admit that it does not. There is, however, 
another side to the question. Every church has among its mem- 
bers many persons whose business renders it impossible for them 
to retire early on Saturday night. Recently, speaking to a mem- 
ber of my own church, who is a regular attendant upon the even- 
ing preaching services, but who is never present in the morning, I 
said, “Is it impossible for you to be present at the Sunday morn- 
ing service? I see you frequently in the evening service, but 
seldom, if ever, in the morning.” To this he replied, “I am, un- 
less ill, always present at the evening service, but I am never 
present in the morning.” He then proceeded to state his reason. 
He is unable to close his business before eleven o’clock on Satur- 
day night, and often it is eleven-thirty or twelve o’clock before the 
last customer leaves. The store must then be put to rights and 
everything made ready for business Monday morning. It is, con- 
sequently, very late when he reaches his home. Tired, and well- 
nigh exhausted, he retires feeling that he is justified in sleeping 
until ten or eleven o’clock Sunday morning, and who will say he 
is not? This is not an extreme case. It can be duplicated in the 
membership of many other churches, especially those of the cities. 
Many mothers and house-wives offer just as reasonable excuses 
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for not attending the morning services, and wage-earning women 
are quite frequently absent from the morning service for the same 
reason. If it were not for this evening service many young people 
instead of being found in the church would be in the theater or 
some other place of amusement. Then there are many members 
of our churches who are not regular attendants upon any of the 
church services, or, if they do attend at all, it is probably once a 
month, or once in six months, or perhaps once a year. If there 
were no other reason, it would pay the church to hold a preaching 
service on Sunday evening for the benefit of such persons. The 
chief reason for the maintenance of the Sunday evening service 
is that it affords the best opportunity of the week for the min- 
ister to reach the non-church-going and unconverted people of the 
community. Every minister who preaches to even fairly large 
Sunday evening congregations is heard by more unconverted 
people in one such service than in two Sunday morning services. 

It is the writer’s privilege to serve at the present time one of 
the suburban churches of the city of Cincinnati. It has a large 
membership, and they are generally very loyal to the best inter- 
ests of the church. The Sunday morning services are attended 
almost entirely by the members of the church, while at least one 
third of those who attend the evening services are not members of 
any church, and in most instances make no profession of faith in 
Christ. As compared with the morning, the evening congregations 
are usually as large and sometimes larger. I regard this as my 
greatest opportunity of the week; a fitting climax to all that has 
preceded. It is the time “I go a fishing.” 

But how is the minister to secure a hearing on Sunday night ? 

This is the critical point. Many preachers are too quick in 
beating a retreat. The surrender is made before the battle is on. 
They say it is simply impossible to maintain an evening service. 
The people do not want it—and that ends it. We should not lose 
sight of the truth that nothing is impossible until it is too hard 
for God to do. I recognize the fact that if the Sunday evening 
service is to be a success it will require work—hard work. It 
matters not who the minister is or what church he is serving, 
whether it be the country church, the church in the smaller city, 
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the church in the heart of a metropolis or the suburban church, 
he will discover, if he has not already done so, that in these days 
it is no small task to maintain for any great length of time ep- 
thusiastic interest in the evening service. He who succeeds jp 
this will find it to be at the expense of brain sweat and heart 


agony. But what of it? Seuiieth 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 

We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 

Shun not the struggle; face it, ‘tis God’s gift! 
Three things suggest themselves as a possible solution of this 
problem. I realize that even these may exist under certain condi- 
tions and still the Sunday night service not be what we could 
desire. But whenever there is an enthusiastic and largely 
attended Sunday night service three things will be present: 

First, the minister must believe in the importance of the sery- 

ice. He cannot afford to regard it as of secondary importance to 
the morning service. If he does not believe in its importance, the 
sermon will show it. The people will be quick to detect the 
pastor’s indifference, and the more thoughtful of his congregation 
will observe that the sermon lacks thoroughness of preparation 
and earnestness in delivery. As a result, the indifference of the 
people will be many fold more pronounced than the preacher's, 
and ere long large numbers of church members, even those who 
are so situated as to be able to attend the evening service as well 
as the morning, will be conspicuous for their absence. As a rule, 
in church work, people do not give much thought or attention to 
the things in which the pastor is not heartily interested. Many 
an evening preaching service has died out entirely or has strug- 
gled for existence because the pastor did not realize its impor 
tance. No church can hope for a large and enthusiastic even 
ing service whose pastor does not heartily believe in it. He is the 
key to the situation. Once convinced that the evening service 
is of vital importance, the pastor will take new interest in the 
preparation of his sermons. The choir will be requested to render 
as carefully prepared music for the evening as for the morning. 
The preacher’s enthusiasm will inspirit the people, and soon the 
service will attract rather than repel. 
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After being convinced of the importance of this service, the 
next step is to give the people something to which they may look 
forward. To that end the preacher must choose his theme with 
greatest care and then call it by such a name or give to it such a 
title as will in itself compel attention. It is at this point that 
many ministers fail to interest people in the subjects they an- 
nounce. Not infrequently do we see in the church notices which 
appear in the daily press subjects that cause disgust rather than 
inspire interest and respect. Sometimes ministers, in their ef- 
forts not to be commonplace in the selection of their themes and 
subjects, go too far the other way. The result is that many of 
the more devout church members are grieved, while even the 
unconverted and worldly turn away in disgust. The subject of 
the sermon must show strength, must be dignified, and must relate 
practically to the life of to-day. It is a good thing to announce, 
at least a week in advance, the subject of the sermon. I know 
that some will differ from me regarding this point. There are 
those who never announce any subject. They believe the people 
should be trained to attend church for worship, and not simply 
to hear a sermon. There is much that can be said in favor of 
this. We are, however, living in days of tremendous stir. Few 
preachers can command attention to any great extent simply by 
announcing that there will be preaching services at a certain hour. 
In order to have a hearing on Sunday night, or to draw audiences 
that will be to him an inspiration, the minister must command 
the attention of the people. One of the most successful means 
for maintaining constant and increasing interest in this service 
is for the pastor to deliver from two to three series of sermons 
throughout the year. At other times let him speak upon such 
subjects as he believes will be of the greatest interest to the 
community. Special mention should be made of such sermons, 
or series of sermons, from one to two weeks in advance, and when- 
ever possible some line of thought should be suggested from the 
pulpit which will be given special emphasis in a single sermon 
or a series of discourses. This will usually command the atten- 
tion of the people and will give them something to which they 
may look forward. A wise use of printer’s ink may be a mighty 
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factor in helping to maintain the Sunday evening service, 4 
card of invitation thoughtfully prepared and artistically printed, 
announcing the subjects of sermons, has been the means of inter. 
esting more than one soul in personal work and of inviting large 
numbers of people who would otherwise receive no invitation to 
any church. If this plan of invitation should be used it js 
impossible to over-emphasize the importance of preparing with 
painstaking care the matter that is to be printed upon the card, 
An invitation of this kind carelessly worded and poorly printed 
hinders rather than aids the work. All such means or methods 
will be futile, however, unless the minister helieves tremendously 
in the importance of the Sunday night service. 

Second. The minister must believe in the gospel he preaches, 

Prof. Shailer Mathews raises the question, “How shall we 
preach this gospel of the risen Christ ?”’ and answers it as follows: 
“Above all else, positively ; with a contagious conviction. A man 
will neither fear nor love a God under investigation. With the 
passion of a moral physician who knows that sin is a deadly curse 
—not a term of the schoolman. And, up to the utmost limit of 
our convictions, with an emphasis upon both its experiential and 
its historical elements.” It would be very difficult to improve 
upon the learned professor’s answer to the question. However, 
unless the minister have an unwavering belief in the gospel he 
attempts to preach, it will be impossible for him to meet the 
requirements of the answer. A firm belief is of supreme im- 
portance. He who gives his people to understand that the Bible 
is merely a collection of folk-lore, myths, and legends need not 
look for a large measure of success in the Christian ministry. 
Attacks upon the doctrine of the Virgin birth and the resurrection 
of our Lord are being renewed in the light of modern science. 
Instead of being uncompromising defenders of the faith, and say- 
ing with the apostle Paul, “I am set for the defense of the gospel,” 
there are those who make bold to deny the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, and with Professor Lake regard as myths, pure and 
simple, the accounts contained in the Gospels of the resurrection 
of Christ’s body from the grave. In the same manner they regard 
the Virgin birth of our Lord. 
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One of the most prominent questions before the Church to- 
day, according to Professor James Orr, is “The admissibility of 
the supernatural in the form of miracle.” This question, from 
the standpoint of modern scientific thought, is worrying many 
Christian ministers. It has shaken the faith of large numbers 
of preachers and as a consequence their preaching is anything 
but positive. Then there are those who are placing unnecessary, 
in some instances extreme, emphasis upon “the psychology of con- 
versions.” Such ministers are filling “the minds of the uncon- 
verted with the notion that at any time they may proceed along 
the lines of Psychology or New Thought to all that is necessary.” 
They hasten to know what some professor of physical or mental 
science has to say about conversion and religious experience and 
then thrust his views upon congregations that are hungry for the 
gospel. Such men’s preaching lacks the essential, positive note, 
and raises in the minds of the hearers the question, “What is the 
preacher’s attitude toward the Bible as the Word of God? Does 
he believe in the gospel he preaches?’ Bishop Boyd Vincent, of 
Cincinnati, was entirely correct when he said, “Modern theo- 
logians who sneer at the old religion, and substitute for the old 
gospel a system of comfortable ethical self-culture, are emptying 
churches to-day.” The minister who would maintain constant 
interest in the Sunday night service must preach the Word of God 
with positiveness, and “with the passion of a moral physician 
who knows that sin is a deadly curse—not a term of the school- 
man.” 

In a recent conversation with a gentleman connected with a 
great business house he said: “At least three things are necessary 
to make a man a successful salesman: he must believe in the house 
he represents, in the goods he sells, and he himself must be an 
honest man.” Surely nothing less is required of the Christian 
minister. He must believe the gospel he preaches and preach 
the gospel he believes. People will gladly hear such a preacher. 

Third. The minister must make the Sunday night service 
preéminently evangelistic. In this connection let it be under- 
stood that the Sunday night service is an integral part of the 
regular work of the church. It should never be regarded as a 
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service set apart by itself. It should be the climax of the 
week’s work. There should be a spirit of invitation present 
in every se.vice; by which I mean that the stranger should 
not only be informed that he is welcome, but he should very 
plainly and cordially be given to understand that his presence 
is earnestly desired. People will come to hear the man who 
preaches the gospel without frills. The average person who 
attends the Sunday night service does not care to hear a dis. 
course on John Ruskin’s message to the twentieth century. He 
does not desire to hear a lecture on this poet or that musician, 
It is not for the purpose of being entertained or amused that he is 
to be found in the church. For entertainment he can go to the 
theater. This average person is hungry—hungry for the Bread 
of Life. He will hear with gladness of heart the message of 
Jesus Christ to a sin-ruined world and he will be satisfied with 
nothing else. Alas! for the minister or the ministry that gives a 
stone to the hungry soul that asks for bread. People want the 
gospel—they yearn for the Christ of the ages. The Sunday night 
service should be a time when the unsaved can most easily find 
Christ as their divine Saviour from sin. The best method for 
casting the net should be studied and employed. The invitation 
to accept Christ should not be given in the same way night after 
night. It is well to vary it. Use the altar, the inquiry room, and 
the after meeting. Use any sane method that will bring men to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It was not that the man who was “borne 
of four” was let down through a hole in the roof. It might just 
as well have been a hole in the wall. The business of the “four” 
was to get the poor fellow to the feet of the Saviour. The 
preacher’s aim should be to bring about a spiritual crisis in the 
lives of the unconverted. This is especially true of the Sunday 
evening service. A sermon occasionally on some subject of vital 
concern to the community or to the nation may be perfectly in 
order, and not out of harmony with the plan of continuous evan- 
gelism. After such a sermon an invitation to accept Christ would 
be plainly unwise, but if the minister would maintain a constant 
and increasing interest in the Sunday night service, he must, as 
a rule, conduct it in the spirit of aggressive evangelism, employ- 
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ing such methods as will reach the unsaved. An investigation 
of the plans and methods employed by ministers who are having 
the largest measure of success relative to the Sunday night service 
will show, with very few exceptions, that such ministers believe 
in the importance of the service, that they have unswerving faith 
in the gospel they preach, and that they are sounding the note of 
aggressive evangelism constantly. The Saturday Evening Post a 
few years ago contained an article from the pen of Senator Albert 
J. Beveridge, entitled “The Young Man and the Pulpit.” In 
it the Senator referred to a conversation which he had one day 
with a friend who was a journalist of ripe years, highly educated 
and widely experienced, and acquainted with men and life. The 
friend had just returned from church, and upon approaching the 
Senator said: “I have just come from church and I am tired and 
disappointed. I went to hear a sermon and I listened to a lecture. 
I went to worship and I was merely entertained. The preacher 
was a brilliant man, and his address was an intellectual treat, but 
I did not go to church to hear a professional lecturer. When I 
want merely to be entertained I will go to the theater. But I do 
not like to hear a preacher principally try to be either orator or 
play-actor. I am pleased if he is both: but before everything else 
I want him to bear to me the Master’s message. I want the 
minister to preach Christ, and him crucified.” 

This I have found to be the opinion of the world. The 
world is hungry for the message of our Divine Lord and Saviour. 
It does not want to be argued with or at, but it does want to 
believe. Ministers should not be “Priests of Ice,” vainly en- 
deavoring to warm the souls of men, but rather flaming heralds of 
the divine truth. To that end the minister must rely upon the 
Holy Spirit to inspire his mind with truth and to inflame his will 
with courage. His heart must beat in sympathy with the restless, 
weary world. He must believe, with his whole being, that the 
gospel he preaches “is the power of God unto salvation.” The 
Sunday evening service should by no means pass. 
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Art. X.—THE CHRISTIAN SERMON 


Worsurp is not merely something said or something sym. 
bolized. The essence of true worship is a deed, a central act, 
which does something in the spirit world; a real achievement 
effecting changes in personal states and relations. What is this 
central deed, this something done, which makes worship a reality? 
Just where shall we locate the power and the action which make 
worship truly sacramental, and not merely sacerdotal and pious} 
The deed which is the central reality of the true sacrament is also 
the central reality of true worship. The Roman Church claims 
that the true sacrament is an act of the church which, as the sole 
mediator of salvation, actually effects a change in the substance 
of the material elements used in the sacrament, and through the 
use of these changed elements effects a change in the believer, 
Thus the Mass is regarded as the most essential act of worship. 
We have here a true idea of worship, in that the essence of it is 
something done, and not something said or shown. 

Protestantism claims that the true sacrament is the direct 
action of the crucified and atoning Saviour upon the believer, an 
action mediated, not by the church upon the material elements, 
but by the Holy Spirit directly upon and in the soul of the be 
liever. “The sacrament is not corporeal, but personal and moral.” 
The “body of Christ” is not any “substance,” however refined or 
ethereal. The “body of Christ” which we eat and drink is the per- 
son of Christ, the whole person of Christ, gathered into one sav- 
ing and atoning act, that is, in his cross, which was not merely 
the death of his body, but an infinite and eternal deed of his per- 
sonality; a deed actually accomplishing redemption. Here the 
essence of the sacrament is a deed, not of the church but of 
Christ; mediated, not by the material elements but by the Holy 
Spirit; a deed not corporeal, and therefore symbolic, but a deed 
personal and moral, and therefore real. Protestantism can hold 
the field against Romanism only as it makes its worship more 
sacramental than the Mass so that worshipers will come away 
from the house of worship “with a sense of something done in the 
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spirit world, rather than of something said in this present 
world.” 

The true center of worship, then, lies in that action through 
which the Holy Spirit reénacts and continues the saving deed of 
Christ on his redeeming cross. Since the human race lives here 
in this world under the condition of time, and is reproducing and 
continuing itself in time, the saving act of Christ, offered in 
the eternal spirit, must also be continually prolonged and re- 
produced in time, so that it may in a sense be contemporaneous 
with each succeeding generation of men. The provision which 
Christ made through the Holy Spirit whereby the saving grace of 
the cross was to be mediated to the coming generations, was the 
provision of a testifying body of believers—that is, of a preaching 
church, which by the word of its testimony to Jesus Christ and 
him crucified, was to bring each succeeding generation under the 
power of that redeeming deed. Paul says: “It pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the 
gentiles.” “The self-same act by which Paul was saved made him 
a preacher.” Just as God gave to every living thing the power 
of producing seed after its own kind, so salvation is made self- 
propagating, and each saved man becomes by means of his testi- 
mony a father of believers. Thus testimony, or preaching, is the 
one true and real sacrament, reénacting the Deed of Life. 

Hence we can define a sermon from the standpoint of the two 
actors in it, Christ and the believer. From the standpoint of 
Christ the sermon is a deed of the Holy Spirit whereby he con- 
tinues and makes effective to each succeeding generation in time 
the grace and power of Christ’s atoning deed. Briefly, “a sermon 
is the cross in action. No true preaching of the cross can be other 
than a part of the action of the cross.” By means of preaching 
the Holy Spirit reproduces in us those changes that were wrought 
in the first disciples by the crucifixion, resurrection, ascension, 
and pentecost. It is this action that makes the sermon a gospel 
and the gospel the power of God unto salvation. From the stand- 
point of the believer the sermon is a confession of faith. Since it 
is a reproduction of the action of the atonement, it must, like 
that atonement, be an offering to God, even though it be addressed 
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to men. In its testimony, and especially in the sermon, th 
church confesses to God the action of a victorious Saviour why 
has redeemed them by gaining in them and over them a victory 
through his death. As the church preaches the gospel the gospel 
reénacts itself in the church. This action of the cross, accepted 
and confessed, is the true essence Of worship. It is this note of 
testimony in song and prayer which makes them acceptable wor. 
ship, and not merely a pious exercise. 

Some conclusions : 

1. While dissertations upon moral, religious, and historical 
subjects for purposes of instruction may be necessary, we should 
carefully distinguish them from the true Christian sermon, which 
is creative rather than educational. The command “to loose him 
and let him go,” is of value only after the word of power, “Laz 
arus, come forth.” We have many enlightened corpses who 
need to hear the word of power, or their “loosening” will be in 
vain. 2. Protestantism stands or falls with its sermons. Unles 
the sermon is made more sacramental than the Mass it must give 
way to the Mass. Those who make little of the sermon, and de 
mand that it shall be short and “practical,” are preparing for and 
giving aid to the triumph of Romanism. 3. Increased emphasis 
upon ritual and increased attention to the music have not in- 
creased church attendance. The “word of power” is the one thing 
men cannot get elsewhere. 4. Men neglect church services for 
two reasons. Either the “Word” is not preached, and they see no 
reason for attending, or the “Word” is preached, and they are not 
willing to submit themselves to the action of the cross. 5. The 
power and authority of a Christian sermon lie in the message and 
the divine action, and not in the ability and personality of the 
preacher. The great element of a sermon is spontaneity of power, 
and that power is not in the man and his methods, but in the cross 
and its message. 6. The hearing of a true Christian sermon is 
a great event, fraught with great possibilities for blessing or 
judgment. 
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Apt. XL—THE JEWS OF MARLOWE AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE. A CONTRAST 


Wat a man does is often determined in great measure by 
what man has done. Forerunners who make paths straight are 
not uncommon. Before the production of Shakespeare’s plays 
there was at least one great dramatist—Christopher Marlowe. In 
the short space of not more than five years of literary activity 
Marlowe wrote four great plays: Tamburlaine, Doctor Faustus, 
The Jew of Malta, and Edward the Second. The last three 
give him a place among the greater poets of the time. His 
Edward the Second made straight the way for Shakespeare’s 
Richard the Second, and is regarded as the piece which gave 
“dramatic history” its permanent form. From Barabas in The 
Jew of Malta Shakespeare not only got his inspiration for Shylock, 
and even his model, but the probabilities are that he wrote with 
a full knowledge of The Jew of Malta and very likely with the 
play in hand. If this was so, we ought to expect Shylock to be 
better than Barabas. By this we do not mean to infer that if 
Marlowe had written after Shakespeare he would have produced 
a more perfect Jew than Shylock, but, rather, to point out the dis- 
tinct advantage of the greater dramatist. Indeed, we believe it to 
have been a point of genius in Shakespeare to take wholesale from 
the works of others and to improve what he had taken beyond all 
comparison with the original. 

The greatness of the Barabas of Marlowe ends with the sec- 
ond act, or at most with the second scene of Act iii, when he 
witnesses the deaths of Lodowick and Mathias with so much sat- 
isfaction; after that he is rather a burlesque than anything else. 
The Merchant of Venice is strong to the end. He is nowhere 
stronger than in the last act, at the trial. Here is a difference 
between Shylock’s and Barabas’s attitude at the loss of their 
fortunes. The former is much more like the crafty Jewish 
trader caught at his game, for he seeks to save what he can; but 
the latter in a most foolish way loses all when he might have 
saved half. Marlowe really weakens his drama here, for he has 
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to credit the Jew with an amount of hidden treasure that is altg 
gether too much for one to have who has just been deprived of his 
entire fortune. The person of Barabas is drawn most effectively 
when he loses his property. Here we find the strongest lines of his 
part; such as: 
Bar. Why, I esteem the injury far less 
To take the lives of miserable men 
Than be the cause of their misery. Act 1, Scene ii. 
Bar. Aye, policy! that’s their profession, 
And not simplicity, as they suggest. 
The plagues of Egypt and the curse of heaven, 
Earth’s barrenness, and all men’s hatred 
Inflict upon them, thou great Primus Motor! 
And here upon my knees, striking the earth, 
I ban their souls to everlasting pain, 
And extreme tortures of the flery deep, 
That thus have dealt with me in my distress. 


The cursing agony of a man could hardly be displayed better, 
especially as he falls to his knees and beats the ground with his 
hands. The part is wonderfully well drawn, and makes the 
first act the strongest of the play. And yet, when we compare 
him with Shylock under like circumstances, we are not sure but 
he is outdone; for what could more clearly show the terrible blow 
of losing all than— 
Suy. I pray you give me leave to go hence; 
I am not well. 

A moment ago he had refused thrice his bond—naught but the 
flesh of Antonio; now he has lost all. From arrogance of a sure 
hold to loss of all in so short a time is enough to make anyone 
sick. 

There can be no contrast between Barabas as a villain and 
Shylock, because Shylock is not a villain, in the conventional use 
of the term, while Barabas is just that. With the plots which he 
carried out in the play for the destruction of his enemies, and with 
what he told his slave Ithamore (in Act ii, Scene 2) he had 
done previously, we must put down money-making as his avoca- 
tion and murder as his vocation. That there is such a fascination 
of horror in the cool plotting of both Barabas and Ithamore 4s 
exceeds some of the works of Edgar Allan Poe none can deny; but 
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there is such a catering to the “blood and thunder” that it shows 
a clear call for the applause of the rabble. 

The scene in Act iv of The Jew of Malta, where Pilia extorts 
money from Barabas, may have suggested the agony of Shylock 
over his daughter’s theft in The Merchant of Venice, Act iii, 
Scene 1. But, even if this is so, the work of Marlowe, while 
amusing—especially in the asides—does not compare for a mo- 
ment with the scene in Shakespeare. Tubal is in conversation 
with Shylock : 

Sur. Why, there, there, there, there! a diamond gone, cost me two 
thousand ducats in Frankfort; The curse never fell upon our nation 
till now; I never felt it till now; two thousand ducats in that; and other 
precious, precious jewels. I would my daughter were dead at my foot 
and the jewels in her ear; would that she were hearsed at my foot, and 
the ducats in her coffin. No news of them? Why, so; and I know not 
what’s spent in the search; why, thou loss upon loss! the thief gone with 
so much, and so much to find the thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge; 
nor no ill luck stirring but what lights on my shoulders; no sighs but 
of my breathing; no tears but of my shedding. 

Tus. Yes, other men have ill luck too: Antonio, as I heard in Genoa— 

Suy. What, what, what ill luck, ill luck? 

Tus. Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Suy. I thank God, I thank God. Is ‘t true, is 't true? 

Tus. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the wreck. 

Suy. I thank thee, good Tubal; good news, good news! ha, ha! where? 
{n Genoa? 

Tus. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, in one night four- 
score ducats. 

Suny. Thou stick’st a dagger in me; I shall never see my gold again; 
fourscore ducats at a sitting! fourscore ducats! 


And so on to the end of the scene. The fineness of character- 
drawing as illustrated by this scene is entirely above the art of 
Marlowe. Indeed, for a description of Jewish miserliness this 
character is considered unmatched in all English literature except 
by Sir Walter’s Scott’s Isaac of York in Ivanhoe. Shylock and 
Isaac, perhaps on an equal plane of excellence, are most worthy 
sons of Jacob, and the supreme representatives of the kind. Bara- 
bas is by no means to be despised, but he is below comparison with 
these two. There is a slight resemblance between the disowning 
of the daughters by each of the Jews. It seems likely that Marlowe 
may have suggested the idea to Shakespeare. Barabas is angry be- 
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cause his daughter has become a Christian nun and deserted hin 
for the convent. The whole affair is touched with humor becauy 
previously Barabas had persuaded her to feign herself a nun jy 
order to get for him money hidden in his old home, which hag 
been given over for a nunnery when his possessions were gop. 
fiseated. To wreak his vengeance on her, Barabas poisons the 
whole convent of nuns, and to cover up his crime finds it n 

to strangle a priest. Shylock, on the other hand, while he is angry 
that his daughter has eloped with a Christian, is very much mor 
so because she has taken his money. He would not care that 
she were dead, if so be the jewels were in her ear and the ducats 
in her coffin. His money comes first. This seems eminently jy 
keeping with the miserly character of the man and with the end 
toward which the whole plot tends. Shakespeare stuck to the 
development of his plot, Marlowe gets away from it. 

In the outcome of the plays The Merchant of Venice is much 
more satisfactory. In The Jew of Malta there is no hero unless 
it is Barabas, and not only is he an unsatisfactory hero, but his 
downfall is so sudden and unexpected that it comes with a fearful 
shock. This suddenness of defeat would be quite acceptable if we 
had some one in whom we are interested to benefit by it, but no 
one is helped except an obscure governor and a Turkish prince, 
for neither of whom do we care one jot. The carelessness and 
weakness of the last part of the work is hard to understand when 
we consider the strength of the first two acts. Shylock comes to 
grief just as certainly and with more climax than Barabas, but we 
are interested in Antonio, and are so solicitous for him that the 
sudden downfall of the Jew is welcome, as is the reimbursement 
of Antonio for his losses on the seas from the property of Shylock. 
The knightly conduct of Antonio and his kindness to the enemy 
is pleasant after the cruelty of the merchant, and the satisfactory 
ending of the play in Portia’s home makes everybody happy. The 
climax is worked to better advantage because of Shylock’s admira- 
tion of Portia as a righteous judge and the quotation of his own 
words concerning her by Gratiano with every new penalty to 
which the Jew is sentenced. These similar yet different ending: 
of the plays make a tragedy of The Jew of Malta and a comedy 
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of The Merchant of Venice. It is very likely that Marlowe started 
out with the intention of writing a comedy, but having no hero 
except Barabas, and desiring to bring him to justice, he was forced 
into the tragedy. Shakespeare with his Antonio is saved from 
such a fate. The final judgment of the court (with little regard 
for law, we fear, but with satisfaction to the reader), which not 
only frees Antonio but gives him a substantial fortune, brings 
our hero through with flying colors of the comedy. 

Marlowe made a mistake in killing off two men early in 
the third act, for it was unnecessary, and after he got his hand in 
he did not know where to stop. From that point the whole thing 
becomes melodramatic. The Jew of Shakespeare is far superior 
as acharacter. He is simply a Jewish trader seeking revenge by 
lawful means, however cruel and vindictive they were. Shylock 
is real—he still lives and is occasionally seen. Barabas is not so. 
We have never met him, though we have seen some of his traits 
in men. Shakespeare knew human nature better than Marlowe 
and so he depicts for us a type. Marlowe started with a crafty 
trader and quickly had a villain. Shakespeare started with a 
crafty, vindictive Jew and held him to the end. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





DR. LITTLE ON JOHN MILTON? 


The work some praise, 
And some the architect. 
THESE are Milton’s words concerning Mulciber, 
Whose hand was known in Heaven 
By many a towered structure high, 
Where sceptered angels hold their residence. 
Suffer me to praise the architect and only incidentally the work. 
The first edition of Milton’s minor poems appeared in 1645, 
The frontispiece was an engraved portrait of a morose and rather 
stupid-faced Englishman, whose long hair, parted in the middle, fel] 
down on both sides to the high collar around the neck. Beneath the 
picture one could read in Latin, “John Milton, Englishman, in his 
twenty-first year”; and in Greek, four lines furnished to the engraver 
in jest by Milton himself. Roughly translated, the poet’s mischief 


reads : That some uncunning hand this face had carved 


Quickly you'd say, the living features seen. 
But finding here no trait of them, my friends 
Laugh at the bungling graver’s sorry botch. 


This was the beginning only of a fate that has pursued Milton down 
to our day. Marshall, the engraver, though, sinned without malice, 
while Samuel Johnson, most illustrious of Milton’s subsequent detrac- 
tors, poured out upon the citizen a brew of falsehood and spleen 
which no praise of the poet could expiate. For the poet had com- 
mitted that greatest of crimes: he had taken sides in an internecine 
political struggle, and taken, too, what seemed to Johnson and Hume 
and all the Tories of England and of Europe the side of traitors 
and anarchists who had beheaded statesmen and bishops, and finally 
a king, and in their revolutionary frenzy enfeebled for all time the 
sacredness of hereditary privilege and the efficacy of consecrating oil. 
To understand Milton we must begin here. He was known to 

1 This paper, read before the Chicago Literary Club by Dr. Charles J. Little, is presented 


here in memorial honor of one of the most brilliant and valued contributors to this Review 
during the present editorship. 
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most of his contemporaries, not as a poet, but as a writer of political 

phiets at a time when, as the publisher of these minor poems 
declared, “the slightest pamphlet was more vendible than the works 
of learnedest men.” Before this collection of poems was published, 
Milton’s tractates upon reformation and episcopacy, the tractates upon 
divorce, and the Areopagitica, the speech for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing, had made their author notorious, rather than famous; he 
had provoked the wrath of Episcopalian and Presbyterian, of royalists 
and compromisers, in the days when ears were cropped and the heads- 
man’s ax was not unfrequently the final argument. 

Not a few of his biographers declare with lofty self-complacency 
that Milton’s pamphlets had scant influence upon the direction of 
events. This is true of all really great political writing; as true of 
Edmund Burke, of Wilhelm von Humboldt, of Francis Lieber, as it 
is of John Milton. For the really great political writer sees things 
from that ampler ether into which the lesser spirits never soar. His 
influence, moreover, asserts itself rather in the assent of the thinking 
few, and in the resistance that he provokes from the interests he 
assails, than in the number of the admirers and adherents that he 
attracts. Milton was an independent of no narrow spirit, a Christian 
who belonged to no sect, a patriot who belonged to no party, a Puritan 
whose conscience reaffirmed the laws of God, often by defying the 
enactments and traditions of men. Independence like this can never 
hecome popular; and if supported by unflinching courage and re- 
splendent genius it is sure to be decried, denounced, misrepresented, 
and maligned. That Milton never feared the face of man, these 
pamphlets amply prove. That his genius transcended that of his 
contemporaries, Hobbes, Selden, Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, 
to mention the immortals only, leaps to the mind of every intelligent 
reader of the Areopagitica. That he possessed the prophetic quality 
which is the very eye of inspiration, three succeeding centuries have 
attested, for the principles that Milton championed and defended, 
even the principle that penetrates and redeems his treatises upon 
divorce, have become the commonplaces of our modern political and 
social creeds. Who believes to-day either in the divine right of kings, 
as held by Laud the bishop, or in the hereditary inalienability of a 
kingly crown, as held afterward by Blackstone the lawyer? Who now 
refuses sanction to Milton’s noble contention that a true marriage 
must be something finer and diviner than a union of two bodies, that 
it must be a harmony of souls attuned to a concord of thought and 
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purpose, 8 companionship of sorrow mitigated by love and of delights 
intensified by mutual participation ? 

Who does not share with Milton the desire and hope for that 
nobler ministry of truth from which the hirelings shall be driven py 
the lash of public scorn? and who, whatever be his belief or disbelief, 
does not thrill at Milton’s picture of the coming of “the King who 
shall put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming his univers] 
and mild monarchy through heaven and earth; where they that by 
their labors, counsels, and prayers have been in earnest for the com. 
mon good of religion and their country shall in superabundance of 
beatific vision progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of 
eternity, clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in over-measure 
forever” ? 

Who would reinstate the censor now? But if it were attempted, 
what better arguments to defeat it than those of Milton? “As good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reason. 
able creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book kills 
reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many 
a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.” “Though all the winds of doctrine were le 
loose to prey upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously 
by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth put to the worse on a fre 
and open encounter? Who knows not that truth is strong next to 
the Almighty? She needs no policies, nor stratagems nor licensings, 
to make her victorious; those are the shifts and defenses that error 
uses against her power: give her but room and do not bind her when 
she sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as the old Proteus did who 
spake oracles only when he was caught and bound, but then rather 
she turns herself into all shapes except her own, and tunes her voice 
according to the time.” 

The speech for the liberty of unlicensed printing appeared in 
1644, while the first edition of his minor poems was in press. But, as 
his publisher complained, the people were in no mood for literature, 
least of all for poetry like L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, or even for 4 
work of perfect art like Comus. Strafford had gone to the block, 
and Laud’s head was unsteady on his shoulders; King Charles was 
nearing the battle-field of Naseby and the scaffold; an assembly of 
divines, meeting in the Jerusalem chamber at Westminster, wer 
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drawing up @ confession of faith which might serve as an iron-clad 
test to separate the band of Gideon from Jehovah’s enemies; sects 
yere multiplying with diabolical rapidity, sixteen of them flourishing 
in defiance of the law. “We detest and abhor the much endeavored 
toleration,” wrote the London clergy. “Parliament will graciously 
suppress all sects without toleration,” petitioned the corporation of 
the city. Milton had already noted with his yet unblinded eyes that 
“New Presbyter was only old priest writ large,” while Cromwell 
had uttered his noble and mighty words, “He that ventures his life 
for the liberty of his country, I wish he would trast God for the 
liberty of his conscience.” “From brethren in things of ‘the mind 
we look for no compulsion but that of light and reason.” 

Our self-complacent aftersight enables us to see, now when three 
centuries have elaspsed, that Milton the poet soars far above the 
pamphleteer; accordingly, with solemn arrogance we summon him 
to judgment for wasting his genius in controversy, deploring the loss 
of certain never-written poems. This vaunted aftersight is blind mis- 
understanding. Let us listen to the man himself. “As for the other 
points, what God may have determined for me I know not; but this 
I know, that if He ever instilled an intense love of moral beauty into 
the breast of any man, He has instilled it into mine: Ceres, in the 
fable, pursued not her daughter with a greater keenness of inquiry 
than I, day and night, the idea of perfection. Hence, whenever I 
find a man despising the false estimates of the vulgar, and daring 
to aspire, in sentiment, language, and conduct, to what the highest 
wisdom through every age has taught us as most excellent, to him 
I unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment; and if I am so 
influenced by nature or destiny that by no exertion or labors of my 
own I may exalt myself to this summit of worth and honor, yet no 
powers of heaven or earth will hinder me from looking with reverence 
and affection upon those who have thoroughly attained this glory, or 
appear in the successful pursuit of it. You inquire with a kind of 
solicitude even into my thoughts. Hear, then, Diodati, but let me 
whisper in your ear, that I may not blush at my reply—TI think (so 
help me Heaven!) of immortality. You inquire, also, what I am 
about. I nurse my wings, and meditate a flight; but my Pegasus 
rises as yet on very tender pinions. Let us be humbly wise.” 

He thinks of immortality! And yet he accepts in early manhool 
“the lot, however mean or high, toward which Time leads him and 
the will of Heaven. All is, if he has grace to use it so, as ever in his 
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great Taskmaster’s eye.” “For he was confirmed in this opinion, 
that he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well jp 
laudable things ought himself to be a true poem.” A believer jn 
the majesty of man’s free will, he was a believer, too, in that eterna] 
spirit “who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out His seraphim, with the hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and 
purify the lips of whom he pleases: to this must be added industrious 
and select reading, steady observation, insight into all seemly and 
generous arts and affairs.” Observation and insight he sought in 
Italy, and would have sought in Greece. But “the melancholy intelli. 
gence,” he tells us, “which I received of the civil commotions in 
England made me alter my purpose; for I thought it base to be 
traveling for amusement abroad while my fellow-citizens were fighting 
for liberty at home.” He had no love for controversy, especially in 
an age of brutal recrimination and barbarous cruelty; in fact, he 
hated it for its own sake and for the abuse and slander that it would 
surely bring upon him. 

Listen again: “For, surely, to every good and peaceable maz, it 
must in nature needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and 
molester of thousands ; much better would it please him, undoubtedly, 
to be the messenger of gladness and contentment, which is his chief 
intended business to all mankind, but that they resist and oppox 
their own happiness. But when God commands to take the 
trumpet and blow a dolorous and jarring blast, it lies not in man’s 
will what he shall conceal.” “Which might teach these times not sud- 
denly to condemn all things that are sharply spoken or vehemently 
written, as proceeding out of stomach, virulence, or ill-nature.” 

“No man can be justly offended with him that shall endeavor to 
impart or bestow, without any gain to himself, those sharp and saving 
words which would be p terror and a torment in him to keep back. 
For me, I have determined to lay up, as the best treasure and solace 
of a good old age, if God vouchsafe it me, the honest liberty of free 
speech from my youth, when I shall think it available in so dears 
concernment as the church’s good.” Moreover, he imagined his Master 
saying, “When time was, thou couldst not find a syllable of all thou 
hast read or studied to utter in my behalf? Yet ease and leisure was 
given thee for thy retired thoughts out of the sweat of other men. 
Thou hast the diligence, the parts, the language of a man, if a vain 
subject were to be adorned or beautified; but when the cause of God 
and His Church was to be pleaded, for which purpose that tongue 
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was given thee which thou hast, God listened if He could hear thy 
voice among his zealous servants, but thou wert dumb as a beast; 
from henceforward be that which thine own brutish silence hath made 
thee” This believer in immortality feared to be punished “in the 
shape he sinned,” with everlasting “brutish silence.” 

His prose inferior to his poetry? Who knew this better than 
Milton?—who declared in the very moment of self-immolation: 
“This manner of writing, wherein knowing myself inferior to myself, 
led by the genial power of nature to another task, I have the use, 
ss | may account, but of my left hand.” 

Many in these later centuries have sympathized with Milton in 
his blindness all the more because he lost his sight in the service 
of his country, writing the defense of the English people. But the 
left-handed Milton is no less a patriot than the sightless bard listening 
to Archangel ruined, or to the harpings and hallelujahs of the angels 
that renew their strength in glimpses of God’s face. Nay, the sacrifice 
was even greater. It consumed the best years of his life; he was 
thirty-three when he wrote the first, and fifty-two when he wrote the 
last, of his controversial pamphlets. They cost him his eyes and the 
use for two decades of the wonderful right hand that wrote the 
Paradise Lost and the Samson Agonistes. Does the history of poetry 
or the history of patriotism anywhere record a nobler sacrifice? 
Milton was neither poor nor greedy; he was rich enough to write 
poems at his leisure; like Socrates, his wants were few. He was never 
physically strong; there was no guarantee, human or divine, that he 
would escape captivity or the scaffold, or live to old age. Yet he 
placed upon the altar of English liberty all the poems teeming in his 
prolific brain, all the thoughts that wandered through eternity. But 
God, who in the ancient story at once inspired and refused the sac- 
rifice of Abraham’s child of promise, the God of Milton, gave back 
to him and to literature the offered song, the guerdon of his unshaken 
faith, and the poem lost in the turmoil of the revolution was regained 
amid the revels and the persecutions of the Restoration. As the 
Stuarts remounted for a brief space the throne of England, to cover 
the stains of their father’s blood with darker stains of immorality 
and cruelty, then Milton soared serenely to the throne of the im- 
mortals, to sit down with Homer and Lucretius and Dante and 
Spenser, not the least of that illustrious company who brighten with 
celestial splendor and soften with celestial melodies “the smoke and 
stir of this dim spot that men call earth.” 
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Misread him not, however. His was no unpremeditated sacrifice, 
made in ignorance of consequences. It is Milton’s glory that he 
counted the cost correctly, even to the slanders that would be 
upon him, and that he paid it notwithstanding. He knew his 
and its favorite methods of reply, the prison and the pillory, and, 
when these were not possible, abusive lies and slanders. Here jg 
an early specimen. “Of late, since he was out of wit and clothes, 
he is now clothed in serge and confined to a parlor, where he blas. 
phemes God and the king as ordinarily erstwhile he drank sack and 
swore. Hear him speak! Christian, dost thou like these passages? 
Or doth thy heart rise against such unseemly beastliness? Nay, but 
take this head . . . Horrid blasphemy! ‘You that love Christ, 
and know this miscreant wretch, stone him to death, lest yourself 
smart for his impunity.” 

True, we owe to this abuse those radiant bits of autobiography 
imbedded like jewels in the controversial pamphlets. Milton never 
skulked, as many do even in our time, behind the plea that a man’: 
character has nothing to do with his opinions. For Milton, a man’s 
bad character discredited his opinions, especially where moral issues 
were involved. Skilled musician as he was, he would have scoffed 
at those who, albeit music-deaf, chatter glibly of the concord of sweet 
sounds. Apostates from liberty, tyrants and sycophants, hirelings 
and bribe-takers, he believed, were not inspired to instruct free Eng- 
lishmen in civil or religious duty. To unmask them was, therefore, 
to refute them. If he himself were such, he had no duty, nay, not 
even the right to speak. Therefore he replied to his slanderers with 
noble self-revelation, an example followed in our day by John Henry 
Newman in his powerful and successful Apologia. 

And what manner of man did he reveal? The loving son of a 
very noble father, himself an outcast from the paternal home for his 
opinion’s sake, trained to knowledge and music and independence 
by this same father, who had acquired wealth by intelligence and in- 
dustry, and sent by him to Cambridge that he might prepare to serve 
the Church. 

A Puritan in his youth, but not of the kind sculptured by Saint 
Gaudens, or even of the Cromwell kind, but one that loved Shake 
speare and adored Spenser, who delighted in music and in the friend- 
ship of noble souls, whose strength was as the strength of ten because 
his heart was pure. A shallow critic of Milton’s Comus declares 
that Milton could not draw ugliness: “It turns into beauty or majesty 
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in his hands.” He could draw it easily enough, but never with love, 
always with loathing. Comus, like Satan, the Serpent, tempts 
chastity with beauty, and only at that entrance was Milton himself 
exposed to evil. Ugly wickedness repelled him; meanness and cow- 
ardice enraged him. A born poet, he was also a born artist; like 
Dante, taking infinite pains to acquire technical perfection. Like 
Galileo and Pascal, rebelling at the pedants who controlled the learn- 
ing of bis time, he was none the less a student whose prodigious 
memory was the ready servant of a puissant and far-ranging intelli- 

Not tall, but lithe and erect; his slender frame carrying 
a shapely head crowned with lights brown hair, which clustered about 
an oval face beautiful in form and color, and luminous dark-gray 
glittering eyes whose glitter changed to glow when thoughts were 
surging in his brain or feeling rising in his heart. A sweet and tune- 
ful voice made his speech and song attractive, while a playful irony 
blended with a serious cheerfulness to brighten all his talk. After 
fourteen years of preparation for it and witness of its administration, 
he refused to enter the Church. “He who would take orders must 
subscribe himself slave and take an oath withal.” God’s servant he 
would be most willingly, and man’s too, for that matter. But long 
before the German poet Arndt had written it, Milton felt that God 
who made the iron grow in the hillsides had little love for slaves. 
His noble father, one of the noblest in human annals, although reluc- 
tant, yielded to the scruples of his beloved son, who spent six years 
more in quiet study and fifteen months in foreign travel. The lad 
who had criticised the University pedants made friends in Paris with 
Hugo Grotius and in Italy with the wisest Italians of that gloomy 
period. Even where Galileo then languished a prisoner Milton 
would not hold his peace when his religious views were called in ques- 
tion. Indeed, his interview with the “Tuscan artist,” the sightless 
victim of ecclesiastical tyranny, made him the more eager to preserve 
the envied liberty of England from the reign of “thorough,” begun 
by Laud and Strafford, and supported by King Charles and his 
intriguing queen. 

Galileo was then in his seventy-fifth year, old, blind, bereft of 
his beloved daughter, yet indomitably determined to defy his perse- 
cutors with the last and greatest of his dialogues, that upon the New 
Sciences. 

Did the young poet, rejoicing in the vigor of early manhood, 
have some foreboding of his own destiny as he looked upon those 
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rugged features and talked with the sightless “Columbus of thp 
skies”? Did he feel the darkness gathering about his own head, anj 
the prison walls inclosing him, and see in the ministries of Galileo's 
pupils the one remaining comfort of his own last days? Galileo had 
two daughters, one of whom was sour, peevish, morose, and selfish, 
the other a ministering angel while she lived, and more than minis. 
tering angel: a companion for her father’s mind, the greatest then 
blazing in all earth’s galaxy; but a companion taken from him all too 
soon, though still “calling to him continually.” Milton was to have 
three daughters, of whom one only should be any comfort to him, 
and she rather in love and good intention than in intellectual sym- 
pathy. Did Milton hear from Galileo’s own lips the story of that 
strange retraction, not yet wholly free from mystery, and did he 
swear on hearing it never to fling a stone at the wonderful old man, 
who was even then redeeming his defeat and revenging his humili- 
ation by the defiant publication of the principles that underlie our 
modern dynamics, and now flash their splendor to us from every 
triumph of modern engineering? I never read Milton’s allusions to 
Galileo in his prose and in his poetry without a vision of that meet- 
ing: the last of the giants of the older Italy, the herald of an intel- 
lectual method that was to change the face of the world and transform 
the reasoning of mankind, and the last of the Elizabethan poets, the 
one born out of due time, as he himself declared, but destined to com- 
pose a poem of enduring sublimity, and to live a poem of heroic and 
thrilling majesty. 

Perhaps the noblest passage in Schiller’s Don Carlos is that in 
which the Queen begs Posa to tell the Prince to reverence the ideals 
of his youth. Ah me! How few of us attain to it. In the dire 
struggle for existence, in the rush of competition, tempted by avarice 
or ambition or the pride of life, weakened by strife or by the persua- 
sions of timid friends, the ideals that charmed us in the golden dawn 
fade away like the splendors of the morning, returning at dusk only 
as reminders of what we might have been. 

John Milton stands forever in the history of English politics 
and of English literature as a man who reverenced in mature man- 
hood and in age the ideals of his youth, “never bating jot of heart of 
hope, but steering right onward.” I shall not defend him from the 
charges made against him, some—and the most—of which are false 
and foolish, and many of which betray a signal ignorance of his 
writings, of his history, and of the age and the England in which 
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he lived. Im Italy he might have written a masterpiece of contro- 
versy like Galileo’s Saggiatore; in France he might have written let- 
ters like Pascal’s Provincials; in England he used the club of Her- 
cales, not the stiletto of the Italian master or, like the wonderful 
French genius, the shafts of merciless ridicule and the flaming sword 
of an angry archangel. 

True to his ideals, he looked with foreboding at Cromwell’s en- 
croachments upon liberty, warning while praising him, and he closed 
his defense of the people of England with these courageous words: 
“Tf, as you have been valiant in war, you should grow debauched in 
peace, you that have had such visible demonstrations of the goodness 
of God to yourselves and of his wrath to your enemies; if it should 
fall out that you have not learned by so ancient an example before 
your eyes to fear God and work righteousnese—then for my part I 
shall easily grant and confess (for I cannot deny it) whatever ill man 
may speak or think of you to be very true. And you will find in a 
little time that God’s displeasure against you will be greater than it 
has been against your adversaries, greater than his grace and favor 
have been to yourselves, which you have had larger experience of than 
any other nation under heaven.” “Milton, thou shouldst be living at 
this hour,” and writing for America! 

“No one,” wrote Milton, “ever saw me going about, no one 
ever saw me asking anything among my friends, or stationed at the 
door of the court with a petitioner’s face or haunting the entries of 
lesser assemblies. I kept myself entirely at home, contriving, though 
burdened with taxes in the main rather oppressive, to lead my frugal 
life, when lo! Charles’s kingdom having been formed into a republic, 
the Council of State invited me, dreaming of nothing of the sort, to 
give the use of my services chiefly in foreign affairs.” Thus he be- 
came Latin Secretary in the new republic, an office which, if not con- 
ferred by Cromwell, brought his future panegyrist and intrepid coun- 
selor into close relations with him. But the man that sacrificed his 
eyes to defend the people of England was not the man to sacrifice 
his conscience to any ruler, however powerful. Much as he admired 
the Protector, he feared and foreboded the downfall of a republic 
80 dependent upon a single overmastering mind. His fears and fore- 
bodings soon turned to facts. There were, upon Cromwell’s death, 
among England’s five millions, not men enough to save it from the 
returning Stuarts. Puritanism, as Milton foresaw and foretold, had 
made itself hateful by political and social tyranny; even Cromwell 
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came to see before his death that Puritaniam “had missed its ain” 
Intellectual forces abounded; they were soon to appear, not so much 
in poets like Butler and Dryden, or in statesmen like Clarendon, by 
in the Royal Society, and afterward in Isaac Newton. Bacon’s skep. 
ticism, amplified and emboldened, would assert itself in Thoma 
Hobbes, his favorite secretary, and theology was to give place to the 
New Philosophy, “which from the times of Galileo at Florence anj 
Sir Francis Bacon in England hath been much cultivated in Italy, 
France, Germany, and other parts abroad, as well as in England” 
Meanwhile men like Hales and Chillingworth were seeing that the 
Church of England might possibly be saved by mitigating and simpii- 
fying its doctrine, and by a noble comprehension of all who lived » 
righteous life, thus hoping vainly (as the sequel proved) to gain by 
tolerance and reason what Milton had vainly hoped to gain by inde. 
pendence. But in one of those spasms which sweep over a nation all 
hope of moderation perished. The corpse of Cromwell was torn from 
its grave and gibbeted at Tyburn; that of Pym cast out of West 
‘minster Abbey; Howe and Baxter, the ablest preacher and that 
noblest parish priest in England, were driven from their churches; 
John Bunyan was sent to Bedford jail, while John Milton was in- 
prisoned and impoverished. His sight was gone, but his spirit wa 
unbroken. True, he had yielded to the urging of his friends and 
gone into hiding when his enemies were hoping to see him carried to 
Tyburn in a cart. Mr. Masson declares quite truly that there is no 
greater historical puzzle than the complete escape of Milton from 
the scaffold after the Restoration. “It was thought a strange omis 
sion,” wrote Burnet. But to Milton it was no puzzle; it was an art 
of God, in whom he had put his trust, and who would not see him 
‘put to shame. But whither to go and what todo? Home he hardly 
possessed, for his beloved second wife was dead, and the only one of 
his three daughters that loved the blind father, the youngest, Deborah, 
was but nine years old. His great Taskmaster, however, had work 
for which he had saved him. Already, in 1658, Milton had begun 
the elaboration of the great poem which he had laid aside when duty 
called him to sacrifice his strong right arm. He now regained its 
use. A feebler soul would have succumbed in such surroundings 
Evil indeed were the times: his friends dragged to prison or the 
seaffold; the causes for which he had made his sacrifices lost appar- 
ently forever; his old antagonist, the hypocrite Morns, preaching in 
London to the King and his courtiers; all the scum of literary Eug- 
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jand floating to the surface! What an hour for such an undertaking! 
His “late espoused saint” coming to him in dreams only; his oldest 
danghters stealing and selling his books to gratify their whims; and 
his little Deborah trying in vain to keep pace with her great father’s 
rapid mental strides so as to read to him his books of divers tongues. 


Then, to use his own words, 
Though blind of sight, 


Despised, and thought extinguished quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, 

His fiery virtue roused 

From under ashes into sudden flame, 


. » « a8 an eagle 
His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. 
So virtue given for lost, 
Ege and rene, as poomet. 


Reteen; satetahdeen, dn ctgeeves ent 
When most unactive deemed, 
And though her body dies her fame survives. 

Robert Louis Stevenson remarked jauntily that we cannot all 
enjoy Paradise Lost. He meant to say that we cannot all or any 
of us enjoy all of it, any more than we can enjoy all of Dante’s Com- 
media, or all of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, or all of Browning’s Ring and 


the Book. Poe was nearer right when he contended that every long 
poem is really a cluster of short ones, Paradise Lost being the chief 
example. 

Let me consider three points only, points that have to do with 
Milton’s character. First, the frequent objection that Satan is the 
hero of the poem. Of course he is. Why not? The essence of 
tragedy, as every great dramatist from Aeschylus to Ibsen has per- 
ceived, lies in wrong-doing, the righteous sufferers being victims 
always of another’s unrighteousness, whether, as in Prometheus 
Bound, the wrong-doer be Zeus himself, or, as in the Agamemnon, all 
are wrong in different degree. Now, Milton at first intended to com- 
pose a tragedy. The ancient story and his own defect of dramatic 
power made that seem unwise. But the tragic elements in the story 
of the fall of Lucifer and of Adam filled his mind; the study of 
Shakespeare, especially of the characters of Wolsey and of Lady Mac- 
beth, had revealed to him quite early the havoc wrought in great 
natures by ambition; while the career of his great contemporary 
Strafford had shown him a colossal character ruined by greed and 
pride and wanton use of giant strength. Wolsey’s “Cromwell, I 
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charge thee fling away ambition, by that sin feli the angels,” mig; 
be taken as his text.. 

Wolsey’s wail, “If I had served my God with half the zea] | 
served my king, he would not in mine age have left me naked to mine 
enemies,” made Milton doubt his other saying, that when he fell “hy 
fell like Lucifer.” Strafford, however, whose trial Milton must hay 
followed spellbound—Strafford, indeed, resembled an archang:| 
ruined ; witness his fascination for every historian of that momentoys 
period. Not Pym, not Hampden, not even Cromwell, stirs us as does 
the haughty, brilliant, mentally massive, upward-climbing Went. 
worth, struggling in heroic splendor to avert his doom. I never recall 
the famous passage, 

Thrice he essayed, and thrice in spite of scorn 
Tears such as angels weep burst forth, 

without a vision of Strafford in the presence of his judges, he, too, in 
spite of scorn helpless to check the gushing tears that wet his iron 
cheeks. Precisely here lay all the tragedy, to Milton, that men like 
Wolsey and Bacon and Strafford should rank with the apostates. His 
scorn for Belial and for Mammon, the one “who seemed composel 
for dignity and high exploit, though all was false and hollow,” the 
other expecting to find even in the desert-soil of hell gems and gold, 
and expecting to exercise angelic skill and art in raising even there 
magnificence—Milton’s scorn for both of them gleams and stabs like 
lightning in the words of Beelzebub, “than whom, Satan except, none 
higher sate ; who stood with Atlantean shoulders fit to bear the weight 
of mightiest monarchies.” Milton felt his own kinship with thes 
colossal spirits, together with his abhorrence at their apostasy. That 
weaklings should go wrong in great affairs matters little; but wha 
giants waste their strength against the eternal laws, and thereby 
involve the living and the yet unborn in misery, then these laws of 
God must be followed to their final consequence, never even in Holy 
Writ more terribly depicted than in those words of Satan, whos 
accompanying shudder trembles through all the regions of despair: 
“Whither I go is hell ; myself am hell !” 

We moderns chuckle fondly as ghosts and devils and the damned 
fade from the imagination—as though there vanished with them the 
decrees of God—and so we fail to read aright our works of genius. 
The grim button-molder of the Norwegian dramatist makes us shiver 
for a moment only with his threat to throw us to the serap pile, but 
the merry mood succeeds him soon. Accordingly on every side of us 
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we see colossal powers wasted in daring yet unworthy and diabolical 
enterprises, and in competition for that bad eminence which ends 
inevitably in the devastation of all that makes men and angels sons 
of God. 

Again, it is this hatred of evil that discolors Milton’s image of 
the Deity. To be sure, the harsher features of the medieval theology 
had not been softened in the bitter doctrinal conflicts of the seven- 
teenth century, while the framework chosen by the poet for his epic, 
the story of the fall, compelled him to attempt the impossible and 
miss. For in his treatise upon Christian Doctrine he declared that 
to the finite mind God must be forever incomprehensible. But there 
was in Milton none of that jaunty, jesting sympathy with the incor- 
rigible wrong-doer that inspired Burns in his farewell to Auld Nickie 
Ben, and made him “wae to think upon yon den e’en for his sake.” 
Milton, on the contrary, was glad to think upon “yon den”; and his 
joy seemed to him but a drop from the overflow of God’s delight in 
the condign punishment of evil-doers. 

Nothing in Dante’s Inferno is more terrible than the picture of 
Satan returning triumphantly from Eden and standing expectant of 
the universal shout and high applause to fill his ear; when, contrary, 
he hears on all sides from innumerable tongues a dismal universal 
hiss, the sound of public scorn, 

His arms clung to his ribs, his legs intwining 
Each other, till supplanted down he fell 

A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 
Reluctant, but in vain; a greater Power 

Now rul’d him, punish’d in the shape he sinn’'d, 
According to his doom. He would have spoke, 
But hiss for hiss return’d with forked tongue 
To forked tongue; for now were all transform'd 
Alike, to serpents all as accessories 

To his bold riot. 

“Punish’d in the shape he sinn’d!” There was the lesson learned 
from Dante. And the power displayed in the description is no greater 
than the poet’s exultation, which he believes himself to share with 
God and all his loyal angels. 

And yet, our milder conceptions of Deity have given us nothing 
lovelier, and nothing wiser, than the words of Adam persuading Eve 
to penitence : 

He will instruct us praying, and of grace 
Beseeching him 


What better can we do than, to the place 
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Repairing where he judg’d us, prostrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confess 
Sse our faults, and 7 - with tears? 


Undoubtedly he will ote and ion 

From his displeasure ; in whose look serene, 
When angry most he seem'd, and most severe, 
What else but favour, grace, and mercy shone? 

Or have these milder conceptions given us anything nobler than 
the lament of Adam for the lost epiphanies of God and the benignant 
reply of the Archangel so sweet with truth and comfort? 

On this mount he appear’d, under this tree 
Stood visible, among these pines his voice 
I heard, here with him at this fountain talk’d. 

This is the voice of humanity yearning for the great Companion: 
the voice of Schiller lamenting the vanished gods of Greece, the voice 
of Musset crying in the October night for God to bow the heaven: 
and come down, the voice of Leopardi scanning in vain the Orient 
sky for tokens of His presence, the voice of Wordsworth complaining: 


Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 


Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
But what says Michael, with regard benign? 


Adam, thou knowest heav’n His, and all the earth, 
Not this rock only; His omnipresence fills 

Land, sea, and air, and every kind that lives, 
emeran by an wee ani and a 


Yet doubt not bat in _— ‘int in plain 

God is as here, and will be found alike 

Present, and of His presence many a sign 

Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
- With goodness and paternal love. 

And finally, how inane are the gibes so often flung at the cor- 
verse of Adam and Eve in Paradise. For the nobler gentlewomen 
of the seventeenth century that Milton knew, English and Italian 
alike, spoke a language far more stately than that of our fluent and 
often flippant dames and maidens. Even Romeo and Juliet hardly 
talked like modern sweethearts. How, in sooth, were the parents of 
all the living to address each other? Was Adam to greet Eve with 
some such song as Herrick’s Cherry Ripe? 
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Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I ery. 

Hf so be you ask me where 

They do grow, I answer, there 

Where my Eva's lips doe smile, 

There’s the land or cherry isle 

Whose plantations fully show 

All the year where cherries grow. 
And was Eve to reply as Dryden made her reply in his never-acted 
opera, the State of Innocence, in which he “tagged Milton’s verses” 
and sullied them with an impure fancy? Shall we chide the poet who 
made the mother of all the living speak with the gracious dignity of 
Vittoria Colonna, or of Margaret Roper, the charming child of Sir 
Thomas More? Were our first parents in their innocence to indulge 
in raptures of self-abandon rather than to face each other in the joy 
of chaste surprise? 

Consider the stupendous difficulty of Milton’s task. An adult 
pair with no experience of childhood; without society except each 
other; with naught to talk about until they fell except the flowers and 
the fruits, and the creatures of the garden, and the aspects of earth 
and sky, and the walks and talks with their Creator. Milton could 
not pour the riches of his vast and varied knowledge into their speech ; 
he shows his power by its utter absence. He would have made their 
conversation ludicrous and himself a laughing-stock by freighting it 
with anachronisms and allusions to things beyond their ken. 

Nor are the critics either very subtle or very profound who dis- 
cover in these scenes the persistent shadow of Mary Powell, Milton’s 
truant wife, and his supposed notions of woman’s inferiority. Indeed, 
Milton’s conception of the conjugal relation here illustrated is nobler 
than any to be found, not merely in contemporary English, but in 
contemporary European literature. How mean is the Adam of the 
Bible story! How tame and cowardly are his recorded words! “The 
woman thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did 
eat.” But Milton endows Adam with his own fine courage, and a self- 
sacrifice that verges toward the sublime. Adam disobeys, indeed, but 
disobeys, not for knowledge: he disobeys for love! 

With thee 
Certain my resolution is to die; 
How can I live without thee, how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly join’d, 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn? 
Should God create another Eve, . . . 


- « «+ Yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart: No! No! I feel 
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The link of nature draw me: flesh of flesh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 


The notion that the wife should be the husband’s slave, so ypj. 
versal in the seventeenth century, has by no means disappeared jn 
the twentieth. But Milton, rejecting the absurd belief that every 
woman is inferior to any man, boldly affirmed that whenever the wife 
proved superior she ought to bear rule, according to the law of nature 
that subjects the lower to the higher being. No! Eve is not the illus. 
tration of a thesis; to be depicted at all she must be depicted within 
the limit of the ancient story. Neither is she Mary Powell. Happy 
indeed had Milton been if Mary Powell had been another Eve, for 
then she would have inspired in him a love like that which triumphed 
in the Garden. Then, like Adam, he might have found in her that 
which 


Argued in her something more sublime 
And excellent than what her mind contemned. 


Unfortunately for him, there was in his first wife no such fathomless 
depth of affection as Eve disclosed when about to leave the places that 
she loved. 


But now lead me on; 
In me is no delay; with thee to go 
Is to stay here; without thee here to stay 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under heaven, all places thou 
Who for my wilful crime art banished hence. 


Nor was it any recollection of Mary Powell that inspired the picture 
of love triumphant amid the havoc of wrong-doing, so touching in its 
quiet beauty, with*which the poem closes. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their piace of rest, and Providence their guide, 


They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


Do you remember the music of the eighth book’s opening lines? 


The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear. 
Dryden, Addison, Wordsworth, thought Milton still speaking, and 
each of them stood fixed to hear. 
“Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour!” was Wordsworth’s 
invocation, and it befits every time that needs a voice whose sound 
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is like the sea that can be heard afar. If, then, I have chosen to write 
rather of the architect than of his work, it is because Milton stood 
for every ideal that we in America are called to realize. He stood 
for a republic in which the wisest and best should rule; he stood 
for a free church in a free state, for sane and rapid methods of edu- 
cation, for unchecked research and liberty of speech, for pure litera- 
ture and noble art, for the people and not for irresponsible rulers or 
privileged classes, for the laws of God, to which all constitutions and 
statutes must conform, for sublimity of life, for righteousness of con- 
duct, for that universal and mild monarchy that shall put an end to 
every earthly tyranny. For these he stood, for these he fought un- 
dauntedly, and at the last alone. “I was ever a fighter,” sings Mr. 
Browning. Grant it freely. But when I contrast the blind Samson 
of the Revolution and the Restoration with the elegant poet of the 
Victorian age, I cannot be altogether deaf to a touch of brag in 
Browning’s words. That strong right arm of John Milton held use- 
less behind his back while with the left he fights his battles, those 
beautiful but sightless eyes, all “knowledge at one entrance quite shut 
out”—they are the marks of the greatest literary fighter in English 
history, a fighter never more wonderful and never more triumphant 
than when he organized his mightiest victory, his immortal poem, 
from the wreck of a republic and the ruin of his hopes. 





A PERTINENT QUESTION FRANKLY ANSWERED 


Tue Field Secretary of the Methodist Church Temperance Society 
met in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, one of the most thoughtful ang 
prominent ministers on the Pacific Coast—Dr. EB. P. Dennett—who jp. 
quired, “What is the use of your office? What justifies its existence? 
What need ts there that you can meet that the Anti-Saloon League cannot 
meet as well?” 

I replied, “The Anti-Saloon League is the most successful campaign 
organizer that we have yet found in our local-option, law-enforcing, and 
amendment campaigns. It has succeeded beyond all former experiments, 
but at the two extremes of the temperance reform there is work to be 
done by the churches that is absolutely out of the reach of the present 
plans of the Anti-Saloon League. 

“In the first place, the temperance reform must begin with the chil 
dren in our homes and Sabbath schools. They must | :rn the nature of 
alcoholic liquors, narcotics, and opiates; their effect upon the human 
system, the teaching of the Bible and the teaching of the church ip 
regard to their use and danger. Total abstinence pledges must be pre 
sented through the agency of the church, backed up by Christian teaching 
and religious persuasion; and these cannot be presented to any individual 
too soon. All this total abstinence and moral-suasion work is beyond the 
scope of the Anti-Saloon League. 

“Secondly, the ultimate aim of all temperance reforms is the State, 
the national and the world-wide discontinuance of the traffic in liquors; 
and a sentiment must be made that shall extend over our States, across 
oceans, as wide as the world concerning the duty of civil government 
with reference to a crime-breeding, debauching, and all threatening traffic. 
This nation-wide and world-wide agitation must be carried on by the 
moral forces within the church of Jesus Christ, and the Anti-Saloon 
League, under necessity of concentrating its efforts on specific campaigns, 
cannot do the educating and agitating necessary to bring about world-wide 
results. 

“Is there then a conflict between the forces of the church organiza- 
tions and that of any other organized temperance force? There is no 
room for such conflict. First, because the world is big and there is no 
crowding in necessary work; second, because their purposes are one, and 
they codperate rather than hinder each other; and, third, because their 
work is specific and each stands on its own ground. 

“Some of the most useful workers in the Church Temperance Society 
are party Prohibitionists, such as Samuel Dickie and Alonzo E. Wilson, 
and some are of the leading Anti-Saloon League workers, namely, Dr. 
James K. Shields, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of Illinois, 
and William H. Anderson, superintendent of the State of Maryland. Both 
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sacrificing work, not only in codperation, but in perfect 
Anti-Saloon League forces. 
“The Temperance Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 


get in the way of the Anti-Saloon League work prevented anyone being 
selected as the executive head for four years, and on the principle that 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business very little was accom- 
plished the first quadrennium. Quite a sum of money, however, was raised, 
and the new State of Oklahoma was greatly alded by speakers, literature, 
and funds sent into their campaign by our Society. The next General 
Conference in Baltimore, 1908, indorsed the work so far and provided 
that the new Society should have its constitution printed fn the Disctpline 
and be placed on the same level with the other benevolent boards of the 
church; that an offering should be taken annually fin every church for 
its support, the same as for the support of missions and church extension, 
and that the temperance work should represent as real a department of 
the denominational activity as our work for the Freedmen’s Aid, or the 
establishment of Sunday schools, and that these offerings should be re- 
ported to the Conference in the same way as the other benevolent offer- 
ings of the church. 

“The embarrassment that the Society now labors under grows out of 
the fact that, after this action of the General Conference, Eaton & Mains 
have published the blanks for benevolent reports at the Annual Confer- 
ences and have given no column to the Church Temperance Society, and, 
consequently, left our Society without funds. If we had the column and 
each charge should only report one dollar it would give us more than 
$17,000 for the promotion of the temperance work throughout the United 
States and In other countries where our missions represent us. This 
would In no way interfere with the Anti-Saloon League collection, for it 
would support the Society without putting its field agents to neces- 
sity of going Ino the field and asking the privilege of taking 
ings. And wherever a campaign was on, as it has been 
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Missouri, and Florida this year, and as it will be in the battle royal Coming 
on in Maine, our church could throw its working forces, its li 
and even devote money to aid campaigns without taking offerings. 
“Wherever an opportunity has been given the people have readily 
responded with liberal offerings to the support of our Church Temperang 
Society work, but because of the crippling of the Society through denying 
it a channel to report its offerings in the Minutes, we are asking about 
one hundred pastors of our strong churches to take a free-will Offering 
for the support of this work and forward the same to our treasurer. We 
have calls for literature, calls for speakers at colleges, Sunday schools, 
and league conventions, conference anniversaries, local and State cam. 
paigns, camp meetings, where wide opportunities present themselves for 
sentiment making, and these men who are in the field ought to be able to 
go anywhere that needs calls without regard to collections or the oppor. 
tunity of receiving income.” CLARENCE Tave Wuzson. 


Field Secretary of the Temperance Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE 


I orrer to the Arena the best editorial utterance I have seen in the 
secular press on the Bible Tercentenary, now being celebrated throughout 
the English-speaking world. The New York Evening Post says: 

“Elaborate plans are making, both in this country and in England, 
to commemorate the three-hundredth year since the publication of the 
King James English Bible. Time would fail us if we were to attempt 
to enumerate the many reasons why this event deserves celebration, and 
we limit ourselves to one: the fact that the translation of the Bible, made 
in 1611, is a great literary monument of the English language. Wholly 
apart from what the English Bible has been in the faith, and hopes, and 
prayers of nine generations, its weaving into the writing and speech and 
thought of millions of human beings has made it unique and venerable. 
This very fact, however, may raise a doubt in some minds. Are we con- 
founding effect with cause? Is there not a danger lest the immense im- 
pression of long inherited associations, precious and solemn, be trans 
ferred to the Bible as pure literature, and we incline to praise too highly 
as English style what we have first surrounded with holy awe? Many as 
man, we fancy, has turned back to the Bible in later years with some 
thing of the anxiety with which he revisits what he felt in his youth to 
be grand and inspiring natural scenery. Will his mature judgment con- 
firm young enthusiasms? 

“Needless to say, any such apprehension is speedily dissipated in the 
case of the English of the King James’s Bible. Its praise has been often 
in the mouth of competent and impartial judges. The great cloud of 
witnesses to it include not merely preachers and devout women not a few, 
but poets and orators and critics and statesmen. What forced the ice-cold 
judgment of Hallam into a glow, what the literature-devouring mind of 
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Macaulay exalted as supreme, lesser mortals need not be afraid to admire. 
Ruskin’s crowning of the English Bible is well known; Huxley’s tribute 
jess s0, though even more convincing. It is a Catholic who said that the 
language of the Authorized Version ‘lives on the ear like music that can 
never be forgotten.’ And so fastidious a critic as Professor Saintsbury 
has singled out a passage from the Old Testament as the best example 
known to him of ‘absolutely perfect English prose.’ It is the following 
trom the Song of Solomon: 


“Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm; for love is 
strong a8 death; jealousy is cruel as the grave: the coals thereof are coals 
of fre, which hath a most vehement flame. Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it: if a man would give all the substance of his 
house for love, it would utterly be contemned. 


“Scholars and historians have often dwelt upon the fortunate conjunc- 
tion of circumstances by which the English Bible came into being just 
when it did. It was a time when the language lent itself with ease to 
such strength and majesty as are fixed for all time in the King James 
version. Our present mind, however, is not to go over this beaten path 
again, but to refer once more to the great loss which the disappearance 
of the old familiarity with the very phraseology of the Bible has brought 
with it. The loss is, first of all, as of a key to a great deal of the best 
in English literature. The Bible is not only a masterpiece itself, it is 
inwrought in many other masterpieces. Biblical allusions and terms of 
speech sprinkle the pages of Shakespeare, are as thick in Milton as his 
own leaves of Vallombrosa, and color the phrase and thought of Tennyson. 
We remember to have seen a college examination paper on the latter 
poet, wherein explanation was asked of Bible incidents and names and 
idioms adding beauty and significance to his verse. It is unnecessary to 
say that most of the students miserably failed to pass. What to boys 
and girls of fifty years ago would have been second nature, is to an ap- 
palling number of even well-educated young people to-day an alien world. 

“Is there any way of making it as widely familiar again as it once 
was? This is a question often asked, not merely by religious teachers, 
but by those interested in the best secular education. They know how 
maimed and half made up a student of English literature must be unless 
the lingering charm of Scripture terms of expression clings to his memory 
and he has an easy acquaintance with Bible narrative, yet how to prevent 
the old knowledge from vanishing away is the problem. Modern attempts 
to solve it have not been highly successful. Formal schemes of Bible 
study in college or in special literary courses do not seem to meet the 
case. Students go out from such classes still dull to the sinewy phrases 
and the haunting words which a former generation instantly identified 
with Bible diction. And the great reason for it, we think, the almost 
insuperable difficulty, is that a late and literary study of the Bible can 
never make it the instinctive possession, the man of our counsel, that 
it was under the old system of assimilating its contents. Assiduous 
reading in the family from earliest days, the memorizing of psalm and 
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parable and prophecy and beatitude, the listening to the rolling echoes 
Sinai in church on Sundays, along with the lightnings and smoke y 
torment in the Apocalypse—all this was a process to stamp upon the 
mind indelibly what no amount of sophisticated study can yield. Grant 
that there was a certain fear in the childish heart as the sacred page 
was confronted; it was yet a way of sensitizing the photographic plats 
to make it receive and hold the impression. All this has largely gone 
we fear, and with it the intimate knowledge and the swift response which 
a speaker like Webster, or even Garfield, could count upon in his audience 
when he played upon some chord that thrills in the Bible. To have 
lost so much of this as our generation confessedly has is little short of 
an intellectual calamity, and it is to be hoped that the Tercentenary wil! 
aid in recovering something of what has slipped from us in knowledge 
of a book that has for three centuries been ‘woven into the life of all 
that is best and noblest in English history.’” 


—A READER OF THE METHODIST Review. 





The Itinerants’ Club 


THEORETICAL VERSUS PRACTICAL ETHICS 


A MINISTER was addressing a gathering of Methodist preachers at 
one time in California when the great temperance advocate Francis 
Murphy, at that time one of the most powerful speakers for that reform, 
was present. The minister had occasion to use the word “ethics” fre- 
quently, and at the conclusion of his address several preachers discussed 
the subject. Mr. Murphy also arose with a rather sarcastical air and 
asked what the word “ethics” meant, as he had never heard of it before. 
It has now become a current word and our people are accustomed to hear 
about it and to read about it. The constant affirmation of our time is 
that we are living in an ethical age; such an age as has never been known 
in the whole development of the history of the world. 

There is one aspect of that statement on which there can be no 
question. The principles that should govern the moral or ethical life 
have never been so clearly and powerfully affirmed as now. Writers 
appear to vie with each other in setting forth the most advanced ethical 
principles, touching every subject in which human society is interested. 
We have all sorts of ethics—pulpit ethics, medical ethics, social ethics, in- 
dividual ethics, national ethics, and even political ethics. All are sub- 
jects of constant discussion and one ought certainly to be wise with re- 
spect to the proper mode of living in relation to his fellow men. 
The Christian believes that the highest form of ethics known to hu- 
manity is found in the teaching of Christ and his apostles. The difference 
between the Christian ethic and the pagan ethic is clearly defined. 
The Christian ethic is higher in its moral standards. We can find 
an abundance of ethical precepts in the pagan philosophers. Marcus 
Aurelius, Plato, and Socrates have standards of ethical living which have 
won the admiration of succeeding ages, and no Christian would for a 
moment think of undervaluing the teachings of the earlier philosophers. 
That they were of high order is unquestioned, I believe, by the philosoph- 
ical thinkers on the pagan cults today. A Chinese ambassador to our 
country some time ago, in making a comparison between the Christian re- 
ligion and the religions of his own country, objected to Christianity be- 
cause its ethical code was too lofty to use, and not in the power of man 
to practice. Whereas the pagan ethics were more on the plane of human 
nature and, therefore, more valuable in the practical relation of life. 
Those of us in this country are not familiar with the ethical practices of 
heathenism, but the statement of the first chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans is very similar to that of the lives of the emperors as depicted by 
Suetonius. Even some of its most notable philosophers were charged 
with practices which would be entirely inexcusable in any form of 
Christian civilization. It is superior also in its breadth and in its depth, 
and also in the fact that it supplies the force by which the ethical life is 
practiced, 
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But the question for present consideration, however, is this: with th, 
lofty ethical ideas which had their foundation in Christianity and whic) 
are permeating the nations that have received it, why is it that they q 
not seem to be securing the practical results which ought to follow? Th. 
amount of corruption and of crime and of vice set forth in the daily Dress 
would seem to be impossible in an age of such high ethical ideals, j 
would almost seem that the more laws we have the less obedience to the 
principles which they enjoin. Law and moral life do not seem to fit each 
other. With all the fulminations against public corruption, against dig 
honesty, against oppression we find the complaints of corruption, dishop. 
esty, and oppression iterated and reiterated, and one has almost to clog 
his eyes and stop his ears if he would not see and hear that which is 9 
out of harmony with the ethical promulgation of our age. 

One of the great phrases of the day is “ethical ideals.” Both the 
pulpit and the press seem to be urgent in impressing ethical ideals, [t 
seems to the writer of this that we have ethical ideals enough. What is 
needed just now is ethical practice. We want people to do that which 
they acknowledge to be right and which the teaching of the time declares 
to be right. There is a deeper study necessary to-day than that of moral 
ideals, great and noble as they are and necessary as they are. The funda. 
mental thing which the individual and society and the nation needs is the 
inclination and the power to embody these ideals in practical living. We 
know of no way by which the ethical needs of our age can be met except 
by the preaching of the gospel and by the impartation of the new life 
through faith in Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit. In the propor. 
tion in which Christ is held up as the world’s supreme ethical teacher 
and as the great deliverer from the power of sin the moral life of the 
world goes up; and when Christ is not preached and the mere ethical 
ideals without the living Christ are set before men the moral life of the 
world goes down. The practical exemplification of the teachings of the 
noblest ethical principles known to men is only possible as they are related 
to Christ, the supreme Master and example of ethical life for the world 
There are many uses for practical ethics to-day besides those to which 
reference has already been made. The ethics of the ministry need 
careful thought. No body of men in the world, we believe, has such lofty 
ethical standards before them as the Christian ministry, and yet with all 
our ethical views there is danger of our failing to apply them in every- 
day life. We need constantly to apply them in relation to personal self- 
seeking. The minister by the very terms of his profession is bound to 
think of others rather than of himself. He will not seek his own ad 
vantage at the expense of another. Indeed, he will be so forgetful of him 
self, and his interest in others will be so profound, that he is apparently 
unconscious of the effects of his actions on himself. We need also to 
consider the relation of men to administration in determining the duties 
of others in which one should leave himself out of view. No appointments 
should be made which are not founded on the highest ideals laid down by 
Christ. “If any man will be my disciple,” the Master said, “let him deny 
himself.” The true practical ethic is the denial of oneself for others. 
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Archeology and Biblical Research 


AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESHAROH 


THE LATEST IN PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM 


One of the latest chapters in Pentateuchal Criticism is from the 
facile pen of Professor Edouard Naville, the celebrated French Egyptolo- 
gist, well known the world over for his sober judgment and extensive 
pequaintance with archeology, especially with the monuments of ancient 
Egypt. His proposed new solution of the Pentateuchal problem has been 
known to a few scholars and Old Testament students for some years. It 
was first made public in lectures to learned societies and then published 
in their several transactions. We find, as early as 1907, a communication 
from Professor Naville to the Society of Biblical Archeology in London, 
and another, in the same year, in the organ of the Society of Theological 
Sciences in Geneva. Two years later articles from his pen appeared in 
the Journal of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in Paris. 
Somewhat later these were presented as a memoir to the French Academy, 
translated into English, and in 1911 published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, London, under the title, “The Discovery 
of the Book of the Law under King Josiah.” 

We give the above details to show the scholarly character of the 
pew hypothesis, which has been made known in such eminent publica- 
tions, and later discussed favorably and adversely in several periodicals 
and newspapers in Europe and America. 

Professor Naville rejects the so-called critical theory known as the 
Wellhausen hypothesis. It is needless to say that Wellhausen and his 
school reject the Mosaic authorship of the first five books of the Bible, 
nay, more, they brand Deuteronomy especially as a code of laws foisted 
upon a simple people and a young king by cunning ecclesiasts about 
B. C. 621, who pretended that they had discovered in the temple an old 
law book of the time of Moses. These priests, religiously inclined, and 
truly desirous of bringing about important reforms in church and state, 
and to give greater weight to their schemes, deemed it advisable to pre- 
tend that they had discovered a copy of the law written by Moses, or 
at least in the time of the great Hebrew legislator. In other words, this 
Graf-Wellhausen-Kuenen-Cheyne theory, and that of their followers, 
makes the Book of the Law, discovered by Hilkiah in the temple, a 
forgery (to be sure a pious forgery in the interest of religion and better 
morals, but none the less a forgery), to trick the inexperienced king and 
the court party to carry out religious reforms. 

This pia fraus, to say the least, has been an awful stumbling block 
in the way of the more conservative critic and devout Bible student, 
accustomed to regard the Old Testament as an inspired book, in some 
way different from the sacred writings of other nations. “It has been 
difficult to believe that Hilkiah, the high priest, deliberately deceived the 
king, when he said that he had found the Book of the Law in the house 
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of the Lord. It has been a sensibly felt objection to the critical concjy, 
sion to have to admit that he wrote the book and placed it there, an 
then pretended he had found there a writing of Moses.” Any theo 
therefore, which can relieve the Bible student of the necessity of belier. 
ing such a dubious course of procedure cannot but be welcomed. 

Professor Naville believes that he has found a better way, and argues 
with great force, even if not with absolutely convincing conclusivenes 
that the story of the discovery of the law by Hilkiah is a straightforward 
reliable narrative of actual facts, without the semblance of fraud o; 
forgery and worthy of all credence. He maintains, with evident fairness 
that there was no connivance or collusion, but that the law was really 
discovered by workmen while repairing the breaches in the walls of the 
temple just as described in the narrative of both Kings and Chronicles, 

We read in 2 Kings, 22. 5ff. that workmen—builders, carpenters, ani 
masons—had been sent by the king to repair breaches of the house, an; 
that timber and hewn stone had been purchased for the work. Then, ip 
immediate connection with this statement, we further read that Hilkiah 
said, “I have found the Book of the Law in the house of Jehovah,” and 
that he delivered it to Shaphan, the royal scribe, who, having read it, 
carried the wonderful writing to Josiah, and read it out aloud to him. 

Professor Naville is right in insisting that this plain statement ha 
not a trace of myth or legend, much less of fraud or forgery; but that 
every word bears the stamp of truth and genuine history. Let the reader 
impress himself with the fact that the law was discovered while repairs 
were made by masons and carpenters in the temple. The connection of 
this discovery with the repairs is very important, for, as Professor No 
ville points out: “In the process of demolition the workmen must have 
come upon a foundation deposit, or the book must have fallen out from 
a crevice, and the high priest must have picked it up from among the 
rubbish. The analogy with Egypt seems to me so striking that I cannot 
refrain from giving an Egyptian interpretation to the passage. The Book 
of the Law was immured in a foundation wall. The depositing of the 
book must, therefore, go back to the building of the temple; that is, to 
the time of Solomon.” 

What is this analogy to Egypt herein referred to? It is well known 
that the Egyptians, from time immemorial, many centuries before the 
Exodus, were accustomed to deposit portions of their sacred literature, 
that is, chapters or selections from the Book of the Dead, under statues 
and in the foundation walls of temples and public buildings; and, accord- 
ing to Professor Sayce, “in the walle themselves,” where papyrus ani 
parchment could be better preserved and more easily gotten at in case 
that was desirable. The same custom prevailed in Babylonia, for here, 
too, clay cylinders and inscriptions of great length were deposited in 
and under the walls of temples and other structures. Similar practices 
must have obtained elsewhere, as is evidenced by the discoveries in the 
ruins of the temples at Ephesus. It is needless to refer to the articles 
placed under the corner stones of buildings in our day and country. 

But let us produce our evidence from Egypt. The title of chapter 
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ixiy, one of the oldest in the Book of the Dead, runs: “The chapter of 
the coming Out from the day into the netherworld.” “This chapter was 
found at KHMUN (Hernopolis), on an alabaster plaque, under the feet 
of the Majesty (Thoth), in the writing of the god himself in the 
time of the Majesty of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt—Mycerinus 
_, . He, the royal son, brought it to the king as a marvel when he 
saw that it was something very mysterious, which no one had ever seen 
or set eyes on before.” 

The rubric of another shorter chapter runs: “This chapter was found 
in the foundations of Ami Hunnu, by the overseer of the builders of a 
wall, in the time of King Usaphais. They were mysterious characters 
which no one had hitherto seen or examined.” 

The above two excerpts show clearly that the Egyptians, for some 
reason, were accustomed, at a very early age, to deposit portions of their 
sacred books in walls of temples. Now, the connection of Egypt with 
Palestine was very intimate at all times; so much so, that the Hebrews 
owed much, in many ways, to the land of the Pharaohs. The excavations 
carried On recently in several places in Palestine—Gezer, Megiddo, 
Taanech, etc.—furnish conclusive proof that Egypt played a most import- 
ant role in the early history of Canaan. No doubt many customs were 
common to both countries. There is no reason for doubting that the 
custom of depositing sacred writings under foundation walls and sacred 
places was one of these. 

We read in one of the above citations that the writing was in “mys- 
terious characters which no one had hitherto seen or examined.” And 
again, that the royal son brought the writing “to the king as a marvel, 
when he saw that it was something very mysterious which no one had 
ever seen or set eyes on before.” The meaning of these words can be 
nothing less than that the style of writing was so antiquated as to be 
undecipherable to the ordinary scholar of that age—in other words, that 
the style, and perhaps the language itself, had in the course of ages under- 
gone a complete change. This finds its counterpart in the discovery of 
the Book of the Law under Josiah. 

Though not definitely stated in the account of Hilkiah’s discovery 
that the Book of the Law found by him was in unfamiliar characters, 
Professor Naville infers, nevertheless, with some reason that such was 
the case. If his reasoning be correct, we see at a glance why Hilkiah, 
the high priest, delivered the newly discovered document to Shaphan, 
the king’s secretary. Naturally, and under ordinary circumstances, the 
high priest would have been the proper person to read the law of Jehovah. 
Why, then, did he not do so? Evidently because he was not familiar 
with the script. We have no reason for thinking that Hilkiah was not 
conversant with the Hebrew system of writing practised in his time; 
that is, with the Phenician characters. 

Now, if Professor Naville’s supposition be correct, that the newly 
discovered code was in cuneiform, we can readily see why the services of 
Shaphan were required. It is a well-known fact that both the Babylonian 
language and script were employed throughout the entire East in diplo- 
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macy ages before David and Solomon, as well as ages later. The cungi. 
form style of writing prevailed everywhere for many centuries. If Abra- 
ham brought any writing with him, it must have been in this scrip, 
Moses, no doubt, made use of the same; and so the scribes of Israel dowy 
to the time of Solomon. If, therefore, this monarch placed any code of 
laws in the walls of his temple, there can be but little doubt that the 
writing was cuneiform. 

Now, there can be nothing more probable than that Solomon, jn 
common with builders of temples everywhere in ancient times, should 
have placed a copy of the law in some portion of the walls of his temple, 
If this was done there is the strongest presumption for believing that, ip 
common with all the nations around, he had availed himself of the 
Babylonian script. 

It is impossible to say, with certainty, when the Pheenician characters 
replaced the more complex cuneiform script in Palestine, or even ip 
Phenicia. We have no specimens of such writing which can be dated 
with certainty before the time of Ahab—or the early half of the ninth 
century B. C. It is to this period that the celebrated Moabite Stone, 
recording the victories of Mesha, King of Moab, belongs. 

It is, indeed, possible that Phenicia had its own system of writing 
before the age of Solomon, even though no specimens of that early age 
have been brought to light. It is also possible that if they had that, Solo 
mon, who had such intimate relations with Phenicia, might have adopted 
this script. Certainly no period of Hebrew history could have been more 
favorable for such a radical change from the cumbersome cuneiform to 
the comparatively simple Hebrew. But, with our present light, it is easy 
for us to believe that the script employed by the Hebrew scribes in the 
time of Solomon was that of Babylonia. Here we should mention that 
recent discoveries at Saviana, Ahab’s capital, show that Hebrew writing 
was known in Israel as early as this monarch’s reign. It is greatly to 
be hoped that further excavations at this old capital will give us more 
light. ‘ 

Professor Naville’s thesis is that the copy of the law discovered by 
Hilkiah was the one placed in the temple wall by Solomon, and that 
it was written in cuneiform. It is needlegs to say that the learned 
Egyptologist does not profess that he can give absolute proof for his 
new theory, but very frankly admits that it is nothing more than a 
hypothesis. But where is the most ardent supporter of the so-called 
historico-critical view who can claim any more for the Wellhausen theory? 
Moreover, Professor Naville’s hypothesis is by far less offensive to the 
Christian scholar than the critical view of the more advanced critic which 
unhesitatingly brands the action of Hilkiah as a pious fraud, or, in plain 
language, a downright forgery of a cunning priest, for the purpose of 
tricking a young king to favor the priestly party in its work. 

Whether or no Professor Naville’s theory can be proven conclusively 
true and logical, it is certain to cause much thought, and to give another 
shock to the already tottering complicated theory of Wellhausen. 
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Foreign Outlook 


FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THE “FELLOWSHIP MOVEMENT” IN GERMAN PROTESTANTISM 


Ir German churchmen look with some misgivings on Methodism and 
other “sects” in the Fatherland, they show a far deeper anxiety concerning 
the influence of the Fellowship Movement (Gemeinschaftsbewegung). For 
this movement aims to transform the type of doctrine and of life within 
the church itself. And withal it is characterized, at least in some places, 
by great extravagances and generally by a very narrow outlook. 

The Fellowship Movement doubtless has roots that run back to the 
German Pietism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The more 
immediate source of the movement is, however, to be found in the holiness 
awakening under the leadership of Robert Pearsall Smith in 1875. In- 
direct influences from Moody—these were far more sober than those 
emanating from Smith—also played a part in the development. Several 
men of unusual force interested themselves in the evangelization move- 
ment, though not generally accepting the extreme views of Pearsall 
Smith. Among these were Jellinghaus and Christlieb, the well-known 
professor in Bonn (died 1889). The latter founded in 1882 the German 
Evangelization Union. This union in 1887 issued a call for a conference 
to meet at Whitsuntide, 1888, in Gnadau, wherein was set up a platform 
of two principles: (1) greater emphasis on the doctrine of sanctification; 
(2) codperation of the laity in parish work and in evangelization. Thus 
was founded the Gnadau Whitsuntide Conference, which has exerted a 
powerful influence in developing evangelization and the fellowship organi- 
zation in German Protestantism. In some quarters the movement de- 
veloped doctrines and practices wanting in due sobriety, although the ex- 
cesses of recent years were at first unknown. The Gemeinschaften, as 
thus fostered were not separatist bodies, and are not so even yet, except, 
perhaps, in spirit. They are groups of awakened Christians that meet 
together for Bible reading, prayer and to labor for the awakening of living 
faith in others. But generally speaking these “associations,” both locally 
and in their wider organized activities, have shown pitifully little under- 
standing of the good there is in the usual activities in the Established 
Church. 

An extreme form of the “Fellowship Christianity” is represented by 
the Blankenburg Alliance Conference. The aim of this branch of the 
movement is the fraternizing of all believers upon a purely biblical basis; 
accordingly it disregards all confessional and national differences. The 
chillasm generally prevalent in the movement here appears in the ex- 
treme form of the Plymouth Brethren—the “rapture of the saints,” etc. 
This Conference has declared itself against every form of theology that 
in any way qualifies the traditional doctrine of the inspiration and divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. In accordance with this position Dr. 
Johannes Lepsius, the brilliant son of the famous Egyptologist, was con- 
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demned in 1903 because he had published some offensive results of his 
biblical studies. In the course of the controversy one of the representative 
leaders declared in substance: Theology is from Satan and is sin! 
course the theologians withdrew from all participation in the affairs of 
the Blankenburg Conference. 

Lepsius, who is a man of notable gifts and excellent scholarship, haq 
already participated in the formation of a new Conference which first met 
in 1902 in Bisenach. This was a really significant undertaking. Th. 
effort was made to bring the “Fellowship Christians” into closer touch 
with leading representatives of the Church and of theological science. 
In the conferences of the Hisenach Alliance men like Kihler, Cremer, 
Schlatter, Liitgert, as well as Lepsius and Samuel Keller and Jellinghaus, 
have taken part. No doubt much good has been accomplished thereby. 
For fundamental questions of the Christian faith have been discussed, as 
well as the practical questions of the religious life; and the essential har. 
mony existing between theology and life has been made to appear. The 
Eisenach Alliance is growing in influence; and herein is ground for a 
good hope for the ultimate triumph of a sound and rational conception 
of the task of evangelization in proper relation to the other lawful, neces. 
sary, and beneficent activities of the Church. 

In the year 1905 there sprang up a revival in “Fellowship” circles, 
traceable to influences coming from Wales. In some quarters the revival 
was not without its extravagances, although much good doubtless came 
through them. But in 1907 Pastor Barratt, the leader of the City Mission 
in Christiania, Norway, imported into Germany from Los Angeles, Cal. 
by the way of Christiania, the Pentecostal Movement. The chief feature of 
this movement was the gift of tongues; and along with it came all man- 
ner of extravagances. The wildfire broke out in many places. The most 
extraordinary demonstrations were in Cassel and in Grossalmerode. The 
first passionate period in these places, with indescribable frenzy, shout- 
ing, bellowing, falling into trances, “speaking with tongues,” has passed. 
Some of the leaders of the movement at the time have declared that they 
had been deceived by Satan. At one time it was hoped the fanaticism 
was about to die out. Such, however, appears not to be the case. The 
movement is less passionate than in 1907, but it has developed into a real 
sect, though as yet lacking in some elements of organization. In various 
places the Pentecost Christians still manifest essentially the same fanati- 
cism as in Cassel. They seek to form a universal brotherhood. They show 
traits derived from Methodists, from the Plymouth Brethren (chiliasm), 
from the Baptists, and especially from the Salvation Army. Naturally 
they are also faith healers. They cultivate trances and they speak with 
tongues. 

What with them is this gift of tongues? It appears to be nothing but 
meaningless jargon, sometimes spasmodic, sometimes rhythmical. Some 
times an interpreter is set up to interpret the strange utterances. Once. 
according to a report in the Christliche Welt, a woman cried the whole 
evening through, only the syllables Tojetojetojeto (pronounce the j as y), 
now with frenzy, now plaintively, now comfortingly, now threateningly; 
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and always, according to the varying accent, it was made by the interpreter 
to mean something quite different. Pastor Paul, a leader of this special 
movement, has made some observations of the sounds most often recurring 
in the speaking with tongues. He noticed that ea and tu occurred most 
frequently. He guessed that ea must mean Jesus. He would test it. So 
he undertakes to say “My Jesus” in tongues. First came another word, 
then “Jesus.” Further experiments confirmed his supposition. In like 
manner he discovered that tu means “God.” Then he proceeds to sing a 
hymn in the spiritual language. He chooses that very popular song, 
“Lasst mich gehen,” and he makes the wonderful discovery that the words 
come in perfect rhymes, as follows: 


Schua ea, schua ea, 

O tschi biro, ti ra pea 
Akki lungo, ta ri fungo 
U ii bara, ti ra tungo 
Latschi bungo ti tu ta. 


It should be noted that this extreme Pentecost movement scarcely 
touched the Methodists in Germany, but has affected chiefly adherents of 
the national churches. Doubtless there is a reason for this. Possibly this 
is the natural penalty of a form of church life in which the mass of the 
laity has traditionally had nothing of consequence to do with the activi- 
ties of the church and has had no experience of the utterance of religious 
truth and sentiment in social-devotional meetings. 

With all the deplorable excesses incidental to the movement, most 
Anglo-Saxon Christians will profess to recognize here only a perversion of 
a desire that might be kept wholesome and salutary—the desire for the 
free exercise of the principle of fellowship in the gracious benefits of the 
gospel. 

Apart from the essentially unsound Pentecostal movement, the recent 
developments in the Fellowship Movement have been generally gratifying. 
Both the Gnadau and the Blankenburg Conferences show a stronger 
churehly tendency than formerly. This is a healthy reaction from the 
extravagances of the Pentecost people. Not only at Gnadau and Blanken- 
burg but also elsewhere many representatives of the Fellowship Movement 
have issued unmistakable warnings against the Pentecostal error. At 
Gnadau Elias Schrenk, the well-known evangelist, declared: “We children 
of God to-day do not need to wait for a Pentecost, for we have the Holy 
Spirit’—and much more sober doctrine in the same direction. Also in 
Blankenburg Schrenk testified in the same tenor: “Prove the foundations 
of your faith.” 





GERMAN UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 


In the winter semester 1910-11 there are in attendance at the twenty- 
one universities of the German Empire 54,822 matriculated students and 
some 4,000 or 5,000 non-matriculated students, or “guests.” The sum of 
matriculated students in 1909-10 was 52,407, while in 1905-6 it was 42,390. 
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That means an increase of more than 12,000 in five years, although y 
should not be overlooked that for certain reasons the number of nop 
matriculated students was much larger five years ago than now. Almost 
every university has shared in the rapid growth of recent years. As com. 
pared with 1909-10 only one university (Erlangen) shows a loss. Berlip 
counts 9,686 students; Munich, 6,905; Leipzig, 4,900; Bonn, 3,846; Halle, 
2,661. Within the last ten years several of the universities have enjoyed g 
remarkable growth. For example, Bonn in 1900-1 had 1,917 students; 
Munich, 4,184; Berlin, 6,673. Im the decade Jena increased from 681 to 
1,637; Heidelberg from 1,280 to 2,008; Marburg from 1,053 to 1,981. The 
total sum ten years ago for the twenty-one universities was 35,263. The 
present number (54,822) is divided among the various departments as 
follows: Protestant Theology, 2,535; Catholic Theology, 1,760; Law, 10,899. 
Medicine, 11,240; Dentistry, 1,146; Philosophy, Philology, and History, 
15,525; Mathematics and Natural Sciences, 7,914; Pharmacy, 954; Camer. 
alia and Agriculture, 2,546; Forestry, 171; Veterinary Medicine and Sur. 
gery, 141. Of special interest and significance is the wonderful increage 
in the number of women students. There are no longer any serious 
obstacles to their matriculation as students. Such difficulties as stil) re 
main lie not in the university regulations but in the inadequacy of the 
provision for their preparation for the university. When one considers 
how very short a time the universities have been open to women one cap. 
not but wonder that there are in the current semester 2,412 women 
matriculated as students with full privileges. In addition to these we 
may reckon about 1,200 women “hearers,” or “guests” (in the last semester 
there were 1,220 such). One year ago the number matriculated was 1,850: 
two years ago, 1,108; three years ago, 320; five years ago, 139; at which 
time women “hearers” numbered 1,764. Of the 2,412 enrolled in the cur. 
rent semester 7 study Protestant Theology; 38 Law; 527 Medicine; 49 
Dentistry; 1,370 Philosophy, Philology, and History; 356 Mathematics and 
Natural Sciences; 5 Pharmacy; 60 Cameralia. 

More than twenty years ago the number of students of Protestant 
Theology began to decline; and this tendency continued until about two 
years ago, when a slight increase was noticed. The present semester, how- 
ever, shows a more marked increase. There is a gain of more than two 
hundred in a year. The large number of theological students two decades 
ago and less produced an over-supply of candidates for positions in the 
church, but in recent years there has been a painful dearth of candidates. 
In order to produce an adequate supply the attendance should yet increase 
by at least 600 or 800. 





THREE DEPARTED LEADERS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT 


Wirntn less than two years German Protestantism has lost the three 
greatest leaders in their generation in three of the most important fields 
of Christian activity. These are Stécker, the Christian-social reformer and 
founder of the Berlin City Mission; Von Bodelschwingh, the founder and 
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developer of a vast work in the field of the “Inner Mission,” having its 
center at Bethel, near Bielefeld; and Warneck, the incomparable leader in 
the work of developing in German Protestantism a lively interest in 
foreign missions. 

Stécker was beyond question the most vigorous personality in the 
ecclesiastical life of Germany in his day. A man of extraordinary ora- 
torical gifts, yet as preacher surpassed by some, of an open, guileless 
nature, of great force of will, combative, fearless, Stécker was one of the 
best-loved and best-hated men of his time. “The only man in the Reichs- 
tag.” Richard Wagner once called him. His “Life,” written by Dietrich 
yon Oertzen, has been published in two volumes, and has already been 
very widely circulated and much reviewed. 

“Father” Bodelschwingh, too, was a man remarkable for the strength 
of his will. He, however, dominated in a spirit of wonderful gentleness 
and benevolence. He was often called “the best-loved man” in Germany. 
In the various institutions under his charge at Bethel and in its neigh- 
porhood as many as 5,000 afflicted or needy persons were cared for. And 
this was but the center of activities for the betterment of the bodily and 
spiritual condition of the distressed classes throughout the empire. 

Warneck, who died in Halle, December 26, 1910, in his seventy-seventh 
year, had been for more than three decades the recognized authority in the 
history and science of missions. In spite of bodily frailty and many serious 
interruptions through sickness, he did an amazing quantity of work. The 
patience and self-sacrifice of his years of toil merit the highest praise. 
Not only was his scientific preéminence in the field of missions unques- 
tioned, but he was just as clearly the leading spirit in organizing the 
forces of the home church to the support of missions. This balanced union 
of knowledge and practical talent made him the most notable worker in 
this field—the organizing and directing of the missionary factors of the 
home church—that the last generation has seen. His Allgemeine Missions- 
eeitschrift, which he edited uninterruptedly since its founding in 1874, 
will be edited hereafter by Dr. Julius Richter and Dr. Johannes Warneck. 
The former has been an associate editor for some years. 





RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The New Schaff- Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, embracing Biblical, Historical 
Doctrinal, and Practical Theology, and Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Biography, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Based on the Third Edition of the Real Bp. 
cyklopadie, Founded by J. S. Herzog, and Edited by Albert Hauck. Prepared by mor 
than 600 Scholars and Specialists under the Supervision of Samver Macav ey Jacxsoy, 
D.D., LL.D. (with the assistance of 2 associate editors and 8 department editom), 
(New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company.) $40 per set of 12 volume 
when subscribed for in advance. 

Since we noticed Volumes II, Ill, IV, and VI, in this Review for 
January, 1911, pp. 152-3, and Volume VIII in March, we have received 
Volumes I, 1908, and V, 1909. It is a far cry from 1853, when the first 
part of the old Herzog appeared in Gotha, to this present year of grace. 
What prodigious strides have been made in all departments of theological 
science since then! To record and estimate that advance, and to give as 
full a treatment as space will allow of all subjects in all departments of 
theology, is the object of the present edition, which is carried out with 
commendable diligence and impartiality. A word or two on some of the 
articles in the volumes before us. Bonwetsch gives an excellent account 
of that singular development in the ancient church, the Arcani Disciplina, 
instruction in secret rites and doctrine necessary before the initiated was 
received in full membership in the church. It was due largely to the pagan 
mysteries, and was one of the many evidences of the intrusion of heathen 
influences into the Catholic Church of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries. 
You see a survival of it to-day in the services of the Greek Church, when 
the priest retires behind a screen or wall out of sight to go through part 
of his sacred mysteries. The Roman Church has retained the mysteries, 
with their elaborate and awe-inspiring performance (compare the services 
in modern lodges), but her practical sense has done away with some of 
the feature of the Arcani Discipline. Gilmore gives long, interesting and 
rewarding articles on Assyria and Babylonia, but O! how happy we would 
be if he had answered this question: Did the Jews borrow anything from 
the laws and religion of the Babylonians, and if so, what, and if not, why 
not? With the propaganda the Babis are carrying on in the United States 
his article on Babism will be read with deep interest. The article on 
Thomas Arnold makes the impression of a latitudinarianism which does 
him great injustice. In his mind there were other essential things in 
Christianity besides “practical godliness.” He stood on historical Chris 
tianity with a positiveness which would be refreshing in these days of 
emasculated theology. For instance, he was a Trinitarian through and 
through. See letter 204 in his Life by Stanley, and the new edition of 
his Sermons (London: Reeves & Turner, 1874-6, Volume I, Sermon 14; 
Volume II, Sermon 11, and Volume III, Sermon 4). In fact, the reading of 
Arnold’s Life, Letters and Sermons would be a veritable tonic to men 
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who feel themselves being enervated by our Unitarianizing Zeitgeist. It 
js interesting to notice that Gregory is not the only American who occupies 
a theological chair in a German university, the Church historian, C. F. 
arnold, at Breslau, being a native of Williamsfield, O. The cultured head 
of the firm of Leonard Scott Company, Mr. Barr Ferree, does not think 
much of American church architecture. Colonial architecture was simply 
a copying of English forms by “untrained men who hardly understood 
what they were copying.” This ignorant and commonplace copying has 
been kept up till within recent years. “In the last few years a more en- 
lightened conception of the meaning and purpose of church architecture 
has taken root among American architects, and some few churches have 
been built worthy of our time and the purpose to which Christian struc- 
tures are dedicated.” We wish the author had mentioned what and 
where these few churches are. Professor Newman gives a model article 
on the Baptists (twenty-six long, twocolumn pages), almost worth the 
price of the volume. When he says that “Baptists find their spiritual an- 
cestry in all individuals and parties that during the early Christian cen- 
turies, the Middle Ages, and the Reformation time, in the spirit of obedi- 
ence and loyalty to Christ, sought to stay the tide of incoming pagan and 
Judaizing error, or in times of general apostasy, endeavored to restore Chris- 
tianity to its primitive purity and simplicity,” he speaks for Methodists, 
Presbyterians, etc., as well. It is not, he says, till the twelfth century that 
the Baptists find their principles almost completely embodied, namely, 
in the Petrobrusians, though in the earlier Paulicians there were welcome 
traces of some Baptist ideas. On Hittites Gilmore quotes Sayce as making, 
in 1906, the candid statement that decipherment of the inscriptions is yet 
unaccomplished. The Hittite script is still a puzzle, though a “few names 
have been read, and in several cases probably fairly close approach to the 
meaning has been gained.” He refers to W. H. Ward as suggesting—a most 
interesting striking suggestion, if true—that the Hittites not improbably 
gave to the Greeks the last five letters of the Greek alphabet. On Pope 
Honorius I Kriiger concedes that he committed himself to the Monothelite 
heresy, though not a “conscious deliberate Monothelite.” At the Vatican 
Council in 1870 Hefele declared himself in favor of condemning the Pope 
for heresy, though the learned historian swallowed his consistency and 
later retracted. No mention is made in the article on Hippolytus of 
Flournoy’s excellent book The Searchlight of Saint Hippolytus (Revell, 
1896). It is well known to church-history students that in 1851 a French 
scholar, Miller, published in Oxford the Philosophumena of Hippolytus 
(discovered on Mount Athos by Mynas in 1842) as the work of Origen, 
but it is probably known to not more than two or three men now living 
that the first article on that most important work published in America, 
and the first proof published in English-speaking lands, that it was not the 
work of Origen, but of Hippolytus, appeared in this Review (The Methodist 
Quarterly Review, October, 1851, pp. 645ff.), by the friend of the editor, 
McClintock, Professor J. L. Jacobi, of the University of Berlin, the pupil, 
friend, and editor of Neander. The story is one of the romances of literary 
discovery. Jacobi was the first to publicly vindicate the work for Hip 
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polytus, which he did in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Wisse, 
schaft und Christliches Leben, June-July, 1851. But at the time tp 
was working on the text, Bunsen, Prussian Ambassador to England, was 
writing his letters to Have on the same book, and proving to him—entirely 
ignorant, of course, of the work of Jacobi—that Hippolytus was the author 
of the Philosophumena. These letters were put to press in 1851 and pub 
lished in 1852, and can be found in the appendix to his Hippolytus ang 
His Age, London, 1852, second edition, 1854. But more remarkable still, yp. 
known to these men and at the same time, Duncker, of Céttingen, was 
studying the Philosophumena, and he also came to the conclusion that 
Hippolytus, and not Origen, was the author. Outside of a brief announce. 
ment of the forthcoming book by Bunsen in The Princeton Review, and of 
a short statement concerning Jacobi’s articles by Professor Dr. J. Miiller, 
of Halle, in a letter to Schaff, then editor of Der deutsche Kirchenfreund, 
Mercersburg, Pa., November, 1851, pp. 429, there is not a word in the the 
ological journals of America in 1851 touching the great work published 
by Miller in Oxford in that year. That was not the only instance in which 
our Review, under McClintock, led the scholars of America. If one reads 
the two articles on the Hexateuch, by Strack and Davis, he will discover 
that the extreme criticism set forth by books recently published as 
that on which there is “general agreement among recognized bibii- 
cal scholars” is by no means so generally held. Strack himself holds 
a middle view between the “old traditional views” and those of the so 
called “advanced critic,” Kénig, that large parts of the Pentateuch spring 
from Mosaic times, Dillmann that the oldest composition written in the 
first half of the ninth century contains still older written sources, while 
Klostermann thinks that the whole “modern Pentateuchal criticism founded 
upon the documentary hypothesis lacks basis.” Ruprecht holds to the 
Mosaic authorship, not to speak of such eminent scholars of a few years 
past (who knew, however, all the arguments of the critics) like Green and 
Bissell and substantially James Robertson and C. H. H. Wright. Our 
ministers should not be imposed upon by that talisman, “assured results.” 
No results in literary and historical criticism are assured till they are 
accepted by all who are competent to pass om them. The interesting and 
illuminating article on the Gospels, by Nash, says that the “mind of the 
Fourth Gospel requires a personal disciple of Jesus for its author. The 
Gospel, or its first text (possibly worked over by the Johannean ‘school’), 
was published in Ephesus in the last decade of the first century.” We have 
been deeply interested in Patton’s articles on the Hodges, perhaps the 
most remarkable family God ever gave to America. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by Jauzs Hastines, M.A.,D.D. Vol. IIL. 
Burial—Confessions. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911. Pp. xvi, 901. Price 
$7 per vol. 

ANOTHER volume of this greatest of all the dictionaries. In the breadth 
of its scope, the exhaustiveness of its articles, and the combined interest 
and scholarship of its treatment, it is unexcelled. Think of an article of 
eighty double-columned pages, by twenty different specialists, on “Charms 
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and Amulets,” according to different countries and religions, and ten arti- 
cles on “Chastity” (thirty pages), and you will have an idea of the wonder- 
ful richness of information laid before you. It is a monumental achievement, 
and is indispensable to all students in its field. So much being said, a word 
or two on some of the articles. Read Tasker on “Certainty” (religious), 
and twice Garvie on “Christianity,” and you will feel that you have gotten 
one half of your money back. Curtis’s (of Aberdeen) article on “Confes- 
sions” (creeds) is a book in itself. It contains these golden words: “Creeds 
and confessions there must be; faith, though it embraces more than intel- 
lect, cannot renounce the intellect, or dispense with words and forms of ut- 
tered thought. There cannot be a gospel, a preacher’s tidings for the saving 
of mankind, without an antecedent creed or body of belief, articulate or in- 
articulate. Preaching is the utterance of belief as well as of experience; 
and if men are to speak from a common platform, within a common or- 
ganization, for the propagation or increase of religion, they must have a 
common basis of faith, which may well be expressed in some form of public 
creed. It is unthinkable that the vast aggregate of doctrinal symbols 
evolved by the Christian Church in all lands during nineteen centuries of 
intense activity should have proceeded from any but a profoundly natural 
and honorable instinct in the soul of faith. But it is also now unthinkable 
that any type of doctrine should claim, without self-discrediting presump- 
tion, to have a monopoly of divine and saving truth intrusted to it. It is 
not more certain that a branch of the church ought to publish the faith 
that animates it, so far as words can do so, than that it ought to publish 
such changes in that faith as time, under the spirit of truth, brings with 
it.” Though the author had specially in mind the dour Highlanders who 
passionately resented any changes in the Westminster Confession, yet his 
words have universal application: “It is treachery to faith to suggest that 
it can be preserved only by inclosure within fences, or by isolation from 
contagion in the stir of science and of life. Religion can have few deadlier 
foes than the man who thinks that its influence can really be destroyed by 
tampering with a particular creed.” Methodism has not represented Cal- 
vinism as teaching that God damned the “rest of mankind” irrespective of 
their sin (p. 884), but it has represented Calvinism’s teaching as to that 
damnation as being in effect both arbitrary and unjust. Curtis gives this 
generous tribute to Methodism: “The revival of which it was the leading 
force has affected almost every other church for good. It has stimulated 
the thought of every other system, and it has transformed the world’s con- 
ception of the nature and basis of religion.” The article on “Catacombs” 
is too brief. It ought to have been enlarged on the side of the inscriptions, 
which are instructive from the religious point of view. Notice the four 
articles on “Communion with the Dead” and the fourteen on “Communion 
with the Deity,” and even the economic-ethical discussions on “Communism 
and Competition.” The word “American” is used in the eighteenth-century 
sense as equivalent to American Indian. The article on “Clericalism” is 
deficient, as not sufficiently treating the development of clericalism in 
France. The article on “Coleridge” is written by a Roman Catholic (Father 
Professor Ryan, of Rochester, N. Y.). In it he calls Newman the “greatest 
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ecclesiastic which the Church of England has ever produced,” which js 4 
perverse judgment, as Manning as an ecclesiastic far overtopped him. 
Newman is wrong in saying that Coleridge interested English “genius in 
the cause of Catholic truth,” except in the sense that he interested it jp 
religion, for the main drift of his influence was toward liberal Christianity, 
It is not said that some scholars have doubted the statement of Burkitt 
that the Syrian Church baptized only celibates (p. 25). In the article on 
“Thomas Chalmers” there is no mention of Professor Henderson's edition 
of his The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns (Scribners, 1900). 
There are ten articles on “Chastity,” of which the introductory, by Crawley 
—full of the most varied and interesting information—is written from the 
naturalistic point of view, to which the law of God is non-existent. He 
quotes Ellis with approval: “Our sexual morality is thus in reality 4 
bastard born of the union of property morality with primitive ascetic 
morality. The economic element has given it a kind of stability.” Even 
if we eliminate God’s revelation as back of any moral principle, as these 
scholars do, it is yet a fact that races have believed that God’s will was 
back, say, of the prohibition of adultery, and that belief must have had a 
tremendous historic influence. It is unscholarly and narrow, therefore, 
for writers to refer ail the factors in morality to this naturalistic evolv- 
tion. If you throw out God, you ought not to throw out history. There 
is a lack of discrimination and an air of exaggeration in Crawley’s 
treatment of Christianity on this matter. Many sentences here are partly 
true and partly false. It is not true that “in its early days the church 
showed little respect for women.” It is not true that “ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions placed sexual relations on a pecuniary basis.” Asceticism indeed 
came in later, partly from heathen sources, but you cannot judge all of 
Christianity even then from exaggerated statements of Augustine and 
Jerome. All the time there were thousands of happy homes under the 
smile of the church. Saint Paul’s cautions in regard to marriage were 
entirely due to the fearful danger of persecution, and arose from no 
ascetic principle. Ellis and Westermarck, whom our author follows here, 
are so indiscriminating in their treatment of Christianity that they give 
a perverted view. The early Christians did not “denounce the bath as the 
Puritans the theater.” “The church killed the bath”’—hardly. Monasti- 
cism and Catholicism later developed not a “cult of personal uncleanii- 
ness” (much less did the “early Christians”), but a cult of devotion and 
austerity which had personal uncleanliness as one of its consequences. 
If the reader will turn to the articles “Bath” and “Bathing” in Smith and 
Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, he will find that the 
Christians did not only not kill the bath, but themselves built bathhouses 
and commanded bathing. The church did, indeed, have a hard fight with 
the promiscuous bathing in the heathen bathhouses, but her concern 
there was not for dirt but for morals. Crawley quotes Paula as saying 
that the “purity of the body and its garments means the impurity of the 
soul,” and on the strength of that charges the church with “denouncing 
the bath.” Does one swallow make a summer? Who was Paula and 
what did she really say? A fierce ascetic, who established in or near 
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Bethlehem, about 390, a nunnery for girls, and in warning one of her 
nuns against overadornment in dress (aliquam comptiorem)—too much 
associated with women of evil character—she reproved her with the 
words (evidently thinking of the moral danger) Munditiam corporis 
atque vestitus animae esse immunditiam, “Elegance of body and dress 
means impurity of soul [an historic judgment of much of society as it 
then was]. A virgin’s lips should never utter an improper or impure 
word, for such indicate a lascivious mind, and by the outward man the 
faults of the inward are made known” (Jer., Ep. 108:20, al. 19). (See 
Migne 22:89, and Post Nic. series, Eng. tr. p. 206.) Ellis is quoted with 
approval: “In the spiritual orgy of baptism they were not ashamed to 
adopt complete nakedness.” But so far was baptism from being a spir- 
itual orgy that if one will read the full and detailed account of baptism in 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, lecture 20, he will find that 
it was a sedate ceremony. The candidates were, indeed, naked when they 
entered the dark tank of the baptistery, but through the ministry of 
deaconesses and other circumstances there was nothing to shock modesty 
or lead to scandal. Several remarks quoted from Ellis and Westermarck, 
in regard to the ancient church, need to be taken with a grain of salt. 
We note Coe’s article on “Childhood,” Fick’s on “Child Marriage in India,” 
ten different articles on “Children,” according to different countries and 
religions; Spence on “Chile,” different articles on “China,” and many 
other rich and rewarding treatments, not to mention the various articles 
under “Church.” 


New Testament Theology. By Henry C. Sruevpon, Professor in Boston University. 12mo, 
pp, 364. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

Tue author of two important previous books, Unbelief in the Nine 
teenth Century and Sacerdotalism in the Ninteteenth Century, now pre- 
sents us with some of the fruits of New Testament study. “Gallia est 
omnis divisa” was great Cesar’s instinctive way of approaching a com- 
plex object of study and exposition. Logical division was for him, as 
it is for all minds accustomed to the mastery of intricate and confus- 
ing masses of fact, the necessary first step. It is the scholar’s version 
of the soldier’s maxim: “Divide et impera.” ‘In the strategy of war and 
of study alike, it is the discovery of the lines of cleavage which makes 
conquest sure; it is the application of the pedagogical principle that the 
division of the whole into its constituent parts gives one the mastery of 
the parts. In no field of intellectual enterprise is the recognition of 
the principle more fruitful than in that of Bible study and exposition. 
Saint Paul warns all biblical students and teachers to seek the approval 
of God and of man by instruction which has first of all the merit of a 
right division of the Word of truth. For the preacher’s study of the 
Word, therefore, no method is so strategic and perennially rewarding as 
that pursued in the modern discipline of biblical theology. Biblical the- 
ology is nothing if not historical. As Jesus noted in God’s developing 
spiritual kingdom the successive stages of blade, ear, and full corn in 
the ear, so the biblical theologian feels the awe and charm of that com- 
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prehensive divine plan of growth, sequence, cause, and effect: that 
scheme of variety and diversity, culminating in higher unity, which js 
as characteristic of the revealed Word as it is of the works of Goq 
As the stars of the sky differ in glory, so to the mind of the biblica 
theologian the various scriptural authors have their distinctive places 
in the organism of revelation, and their idiosyncrasies of statement ang 
emphasis, due to their providential environment and their appointed 
spheres of inspired teaching. Such an one finds one glory in the synoptic, 
another glory in the Johannine, another glory in the Pauline, and ap. 
other glory in the Alexandrine type of Gospel. His appreciation of the 
differentiated but mutually illuminating and complementary types of 
teaching gives him such a comprehensive and vital grasp of the whole 
Bible as no desultory and intermittent study of isolated texts could pro 
duce, though pursued through a whole life time. The rising tide of 
new interest in Bible study on the part of the hosts of educated people, 
not only in Great Britain and America, but even in Germany, bodes j|| 
for the preachers of to-morrow, therefore, if they shall be found hay. 
ing only a speaking acquaintance with certain striking texts here and 
there, suggesting more or less remotely some outlying island or soli- 
tary oasis of the truth, and with scant appreciation of the whole spacious 
continent of inspiration in its larger organic and symmetrical divisions. 
Just now, when every new biblical commentary, German as well as 
English, responds to the demands of the historical method, by more 
thorough and intelligent treatment of the historical warp and woof of 
which the particular document was a part, and more careful analyses of 
whole books, and paraphrases of the larger as well as the lesser sections; 
when in England as many as two thousand persons, of all grades of culture 
(including members of both Houses of Parliament), gather weekly for 
a whole winter to hear continuous exposition of Scripture in Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan’s Westminster Chapel; when in the United States 
more than thirty thousand of the most intelligent university and college 
students are enrolled in college Young Men’s Christian Association Bible- 
study classes, it is a happy omen that a Methodist theological professor, 
who, by personal contact in his classroom for a period of no less than 
thirty-six years, has shaped the fundamental theological conceptions of 
a multitude of Methodist leaders, and who in recent years, through his 
textbook of Sytematic Theology, is exerting a like potential influence 
upon a large body of the coming ministry, should have crowned his long 
career of instruction with a compact but comprehensive textbook of New 
Testament Theology. Like Dorner, Dr. Sheldon had long discipline as a 
teacher and author in church history before he was called to the chair 
of systematic theology. He has a deep, intimate, and wide acquaintance 
with the greater and lesser problems of New Testament introduction and 
criticism. Like the piers of the East River bridge in New York, which 
go down more than eighty feet for the bedrock, which alone can give 
stability to the fabric that is to carry the multitudes that come and 20, 
so the solid scholarship, mature reflection, clarity of insight, and evangeli- 
cal fervor of this timely book will give to many a biblical student, in the 
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pulpit and out of it, a secure and abiding foundation for those forms of 
intelligent scriptural teaching which appeal to the men of this generation. 
The purpose of this treatise is to give a compact and lucid exposition of 
the subject-matter of the New Testament, as respects its principal ante- 
cedents, its distinctive types, the historical order of those types, their in- 
terrelations, and their respective doctrinal contents. In briefer terms it 
might be said that the purpose of the book is to give an organic view of 
the New Testament teaching. It is found that, with scanty exception, this 
entire teaching can be included within five different provinces or types, 
among which, of course, the synoptic, the Pauline, and the Johannine 
take the foremost place. Ip the treatment of the different topics recent 
phases of New Testament criticism are touched upon, and enough is 
said to clarify the main points. The volume, however, has not been cum- 
bered with multiplied details of critical discussion. The main attempt 
has been to set forth with utmost distinctness, and in their proper his- 
torical setting, the characteristic teachings belonging to the several stages 
in the preparation of the New Testament literature. The plan pursued 
begets appreciation for the wealth and balance of factors included in 
this literature, and leads up to the judgment expressed in these closing 
sentences: “No one of the New Testament types is to be elected as giving 
by itself the complete doctrinal standard. One may excel another in 
important respects, but it is by their united contributions that the full- 
orbed truth of the new dispensation is made to shine upon the minds 
and hearts of men.” This new contribution to biblical theology seems 
to have special adaptations to high-class work in the English Bible 
in universities and seminaries. At the same time, it is well stored with 
materials suited to the uses of the preacher, and is sufficiently readable 
to serve as a book of edification to the intelligent layman. 


The Pastor-Preacher. By Wuuiam A. Quarie. Crown 8vo, pp. 411. Cincinnati: Jennings 
&Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, 81.50, net. 

We revert to this book in order to transcribe Bishop Quayle’s beauti- 
ful meditation on Christ, the Good Pastor. The Greek Testament has it, 
“I am the good Shepherd.” The Vulgate renders it, “I am the good 
Pastor.” Bishop Quayie says: “The tenth of John is a poem. It is 
Christ’s rendition of the twenty-third psalm. In that poem, far-known 
and sung because of its enchanting melody, a king tells how God has 
shepherded his soul. It has the willowy note of a wild bird’s call. In 
life, in death, God has him in his care and will provide him with a house 
with him forever. That is the meaning of the psalm. And it must thrill 
the hearts of all such as love God to see how Jesus in his New Testament 
poem identifies himself with the Shepherd of this Old Testament psalm. 
The twenty-third psalm flows like a gentle river where it nears the sea, 
the quiet waters nigh fallen asleep. This twenty-third psalm of the New 
Testament has the sound of tears in its flowing. Tears are raining in 
the dark, you think, as you listen to the flow of this blessed river. The 
Shepherd is here—may be set down as the implication of Jesus. I can 
never other than believe that in this passing sweetness of this Shepherd 
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proclamation Jesus has consciously the Shepherd psalm in mind. gp» 
that, as we study this, let us keep in thought the psalm whose emendation 
this Christ of ours is come to earth to be. ‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ 
says the psalm: ‘I am the good shepherd,’ says the Christ. The Shepherg 
is come. He of whom the old, glad poet sang has come out along the 
hills. He is from Bethlehem. He is tramping the hills across the worig 
looking for the lost sheep and caring for the sheep not lost. Look, eyes 
of ours, on the blessed, blessed Shepherd. The dominant idea in the 
Shepherd Psalm is the care of God. God is alive and well and, hence, 
gives room. He is caring for his own. He is keeping him from want. 
He is spreading his table. He is pouring into his cup, till the cup 
spills over, being more than full; though a man wander down into the 
valley of the shadow of death, he fears no evil; for God, the Shepherd, is 
with him, and his rod and his staff comfort. There is neither fear nor 
want where God is shepherd. No want here, and no want forever. 
There is not in that beautiful psalm any thought that God might in his 
shepherding grow tired or come to his death. Never once did that cloud 
cross the sun of help to that singing heart. Just here does the Shepherd 
Psalm of Christ tune its melody. The Shepherd is after the lost sheep. 
That is a thought the older poem has no hint of. That is the psalm of 
the shielded sheep, those close against the Shepherd’s care. But the 
lost sheep—that was ever the burden of Jesus’s thought and plan and 
love. The straying and the lost, the broken and the faint, the storm-girt 
and the snarled—these are those in the mind of Christ. The thief bites 
like winter’s wind in this psalm—‘the thief’ and ‘the robber.’ How are 
the sheep to be kept safe? Not solely the leading in green pastures, but 
the keeping from the marauder. Not simply leading where the streams 
are calm, the pastures pleasant, and where we in satisfaction lie down 
midst green pastures; but how about the nights and the days, how about 
the fold and the shielding? Here is the shepherd who guards at night, 
who ‘entereth by the door,’ who is no intruder and no thief, and who is 
known to his sheep. “The sheep hear his voice: and he calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out,’ is the entirely exquisite reading 
of Jesus’s poetry. I confess to thinking those lines as sweet as anything 
ever written by any poet since this world of poetry began. I have pillcwed 
my heartache on them. He knows me and loves me and calls me by my 
name! Truly, he is the Good Shepherd. Note how the thief is con- 
stantly in the mind of Jesus. A marauder is near the sheepfold and the 
pasture. All who have been pastors of the people of whom Jesus has 
his thought, will know how lacking in imagery is Jesus’s fear of the 
thief. A good man is begirt by danger. The thief is near. The devil 
is nota myth. The thief lurks and lunges in the dark and frays the soul. 
Jesus had no hypothetical dangers against which he is guarding his 
sheep. He knows these hills and valleys, these days and darks, and is 
afraid for the sheep. ‘The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ 
That vicarious Shepherd is far past any dream of the poet of the Shep 
herd Pslam. In Christ’s psalm there is a cross; and in the poet’s psalm 
there are a rod and a staff for comfort. The Shepherd with the blood 
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on his hands and the danger to himself and the fight with the thief and 
the anguish and the faithfulness untouched with fear—here that is. 
The Shepherd to die for the sheep—that is the crown of Jesus’ shepherd- 
ing. I hear that, and I put my hands before my face and weep. The 
Shepherd who loves me will die for me! Then am I safe indeed. By 
dying he leads me past death and the grave. ‘I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.’ What think you, 
soul, of poetry like this? Christ’s crozier is a cross. There hath been 
battle; and the fight was hard; and the Shepherd hath tasted death for 
the sheep, that the sheep may die no more. They are coming to the 
sheepfold where Shepherd and sheep alike shall die no more. He marches 
past our door, the Shepherd with the cross!” 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Samurt MacavLey 
Jacxson, D.D., LL.D., assisted by others. Volume VII, Morality to Petersen. New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1910. Pp. xviii, 500. (To be completed in 
12 volumes, at $5 per volume, cloth. Special reduction to advance subscribers.) 

Ir is twenty-nine years since the last volume of McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia left the press (not counting the two supplemental 
yolumes), and it is twenty-six years since the last (or third) volume 
of the Schaff-Herzog was published. Since then prodigious advance has 
been made in all departments of sacred learning, which has been regis- 
tered in the third edition of the Realencyklopiddie fiir Protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche (Leipsic, 1896-1909). The assistant editor of the first 
edition of the Schaff-Herzog, Dr. Jackson, wisely concluded to publish a 
new edition, which is not so much a new edition as a new work. Fol- 
lowing the method of the first edition, a condensed translation has been 
made of the articles in the German book, with numerous fresh articles 
written by English-speaking scholars. Only in this case the larger number 
of the volumes allows a much fuller treatment. For instance, in the old 
Schaff-Herzog Oecolampadius had a little over two pages, in the new he 
has three and one half. It is well known that the German work is 
specially full of church history, and this proportion has been followed in 
the American condensation. For Bible topics the book should be supple- 
mented by the Hastings larger Dictionary of the Bible. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the new Schaff-Herzog is a work of immense range 
and fine scholarship, and should be found in the library of every minister 
and of every layman interested in church history and related themes. 
The specialist will still need the original German, as even in this enlarged 
form the articles are much shortened. The article Pantheism is in 
fourteen pages in one and in three and one half in the other. This is 
a kind of grim satisfaction to those who, like the writer, received the 
volumes of the Hauck work as they are issued from Leipsic with pro- 
voking slowness, at the -nice little cost of $67.25 for the twenty-one 
volumes. So much being said in general praise of the new Schaff-Herzog, 
a remark or two on some of the articles is in order. It is a pity that 
some one more in sympathy with New England theology could not have 
been found for that article, and it is a striking illustration of the por- 
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tentous Unitarianizing of Congregational orthodoxy within the lag 
thirty years that the able and learned article on the same subject jp 
McClintock and Strong, written by a Methodist (Dean W. F. Warren, 
D.D., of the Boston University School of Theology), is in sympathy with 
that theology in its great Christian currents, while the present writer 
rejects it in toto. Was there not, somewhere, a Congregational divine 
who knew all that this writer knows about New England religious think. 
ing, but who has not been so Unitarianized by the Zeitgeist as to have 
no inner appreciation of that noble band of theologians who tried to be 
true both to reason and to the Christianity of revelation? It is a fate. 
ful evolution which has in Congregational circles outgrown—taking this 
article as a witness—not only their Calvinism but their genera] evap. 
gelical conceptions which they shared, substantially, with other Protes. 
tant churches. The additions to the article, Papias, by a radical critic 
who eviscerates the New Testament by his antisupernaturalistic point of 
view and by his peremptory waving aside of every inconvenient witness 
—at least such is the impression he makes—might have been spared. 
The notable and valuable article on Paul the Apostle would not have 
been weakened if the author had tried as hard to find reasons for the 
genuineness of 1 Timothy as he has against it, or at least if he had care. 
fully stated the reasons for it. For Hiillmaier, read Hitibmaier, p. 44 
col. 2; for C. Sheldon, read H. C. Sheldon, p. 470, col. 2; for G. B. Crooks, 
read G. R. Crooks, p. 389, col. 1. The New Schaff-Herzog is a vast the 
saurus of ecclesisatical information, an honor to its indefatigable editor 
and to its publishers, who claim to have laid out $300,000 on its execution. 
In the brief but excellent article on Perseverance, by Prof. Beckwith, he 
says finely that the “induction of religious experience puts it beyond 
question that the Christian life, after conversion, may be partially arrested 
or radically overthrown,” but adds that this does not militate against 
“predestination which will, if not in this world, yet in the future world, 
attain its goal in the final perfection of all souls in God,” and refers to 
Schleiermacher, Christliche Glaube, §§ 117-120. This is certainly a pleas 
ing prospect to the hardened sinner who has refused all God's over- 
tures in this life. But the.question arises, How do we know the pros 
pect will issue in a reality? If God has not been able to make even a 
beginning of this good work in 77 years, will he do it in 777 years? In 
the meantime, what is the law of habit doing with this man? This new 
turn to the doctrine of Predestination is infinitely superior to the Calvin- 
istic, but it runs up against some pretty hard facts. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


I Wonder. By the writer of “Confessio Medici.” Crown 8vo, pp. 109. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 
We have known some famous physicians, one of whom, at least, while 
brilliant in the technique of his profession and showy in displaying his 
knowledge, lacked so much the saving grace of common sense and was 
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so destitute of practical wisdom that more than one of his patients said, 
“The man is a fool.” Yet the physician has a good chance to be, and 
ought to be, one of the wisest and most sensible of men. The directness 
and immediacy of his contact with sheer, undisguised, natural human 
nature is calculated to give him correct and ample knowledge of the 
human elements. In the conversation and writings of a gifted, thoroughly 
trained, honest, and experienced physician, we might reasonably expect to 
fnd a penetrating insight, a cool judgment, an unperturbed confidence, a 
patient considerateness, a gentle but unhesitating candor, a shrewd in- 
cisiveness of comment, and withal a kindly humor which together would 
make his words sagacious, pointed, and reasonable. Ali this and some- 
thing more we find in the author of Confessio Medici, which we noticed 
some time ago with much interest in this Review. The book before us 
is dedicated to the author’s grandchild, and is described as “Essays for the 
Young People”; eight essays on “The Way of Wonder,” and “The Wonder 
of Matter,” and of “Nature,” and of “Self,” and of “Pain,” and of “Death,” 
and of “Beauty,” and “The Use of Wonder.” The world is as full of 
wonder to this sensitive, observant, and thoughtful physician as any 
region in which Lewis Carroll's Alice found herself, and the book might 
almost be entitled Stephen Paget in Wonderland. The author, quoting 
Aristotle's saying that wisdom begins in wonder, says: “The only way 
toward wisdom is that which begins at the gate of Surprise and goes along 
the dim groves of Bewilderment.” Then he has this to say about the 
Fool: “The fool is he who takes for his motto Nil admirari: he does not 
wonder at anything. He chose this motto, suggested by the devil in a 
most red-hot moment, because he says in his heart that there is no God, 
nothing to wonder at. He is not surprised, not he, at Nature: he sees 
what is in his line of sight; and is sure that he can judge, from that, the 
rest of the show. You, of course, are the fool, to his thinking, because 
you wonder. You and your God, says he, just suit each other: your God 
was invented by primitive man, Caliban scared by the lightning, calling it 
Setebos. Point by point, says he, man elaborated God, always a large old 
personage up in the clouds amid thunder and lightning. That is what 
comes of wondering. Men went on wondering at Nature till they imagined 
God: and the pavements of the temples of Greece and Rome, and of Jeru- 
salem, were slippery with blood, and hideous with beasts kicking and 
gasping in death, to please God: which, all the time, was only the name 
for a man’s fright at the sight of his own shadow. And that is all that 
there is, and quite enough for me, says the fool: and I wonder if and 
whether, and when and where, but I make it a point of honor never to 
wonder at: and Nil admirari is the motto of my family. What have we 
to say to this Fool? For he is so well-informed, quick with references and 
authorities, expert in the use of history, criticism, and book-learning. 
He has had such a long innings, and drives the ball of Religion so high 
over the pavilion of Logic: and if you cannot get him out, with all your 
modern advantages, how can I? Let us put aside the hope that we shall 
argue him down: it will take us all our time to argue ourselves up. We 
have our motto, Semper admirari: let us see what comes of Wonder.” 
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The chapter on the “Wonder of Pain” begins thus: “Fools, says Pope, Tush 
in where angels fear to tread: but I am sure that angels rush in where 
fools fear to tread. There are many fools who are afraid of treading any- 
where. But angels rush in, without fear, everywhere: and, the more 
fearsome a place looks, the more haste they make to tread it. They leaye 
the fool outside, shuffling with embarrassment, self-conscious, hajy. 
hearted, wondering if and whether, and letting I dare not wait upon | 
would. For instance, when the people next-door lost their only child 
there was a fool who left his card, because he was afraid to go in: but 
there was an angel who rushed in, and broke down, and cried, so that the 
other two found their tears; and it was time that they did, or one of them 
would have gone out of her mind. And when that young fellow, you know 
whom I mean, was getting into evil ways, and there was a lot of talk, 
but none of us quite liked to interfere, it was old Angelus who said, 
‘Call yourselves his friends? I call you a pack of fools,’ and went straight 
off to him, and said that which made him turn over not one new leaf but 
half a dozen, and tear the old leaves out of the book of his life and burn 
them. That is the way of all angels; they are absolutely fearless, and, 
where they can be of any service, there they tread. Their one fear is, that 
they may be too late: they dare not risk the shame of delay, the disgrace 
of not behaving like angels. So, if I venture into the presence of the 
wonder of Pain, I may be less of a fool than usual, and more of an angel. 
For the angels are there before me, and the whole place is full of the 
sound of their feet: and they keep saying that there is, because there must 
be, a meaning in all pain. They know that pain will never let go of life; 
that earth rings, like hammered iron, and always did, and always will, 
with pain, pain, pain: and they have the face, these bold angels, to say 
that there must be, therefore there is, a meaning in every bit of it, past, 
present, and to come. That is why Christian Science does not believe in 
angels, because she does not believe in pain, and they do: and the con- 
trast between her and them, on a Good Friday, is one of the sights of 
London.” After pointing out some of the uses of pain, the author admits 
that there is some pain the use and reason of which we cannot a.scover. 
At that we have to stop. Beyond that, we depend on faith and not on ex- 
planation. “It is not Faith’s business to be an universal explainer: she 
has trouble enough without that. Hope and Charity go ahead; she limps 
after them, so tired of looking at what she cannot see, listening to what 
she cannot hear. They two fare pleasantly; there is always a welcome 
for them, and a seat at the table; Hope tells such a good story, Charity 
spends so much for the good of the place: but Faith, poor soul, cannot give 
a satisfactory account of herself, and must beg her way from door to 
door, while Hope and Charity are under shelter. When I think what she 
has to put up with, I am half inclined to say that Faith, after all, is the 
greatest of the three.” The chapter on the “Wonder of Beauty” opens 
thus: “Not long ago, I was in Regent’s Park: and so was the Spring. 
Blue sky, pink almond-blossom, and green buds, were given away to all: 
and I had done nothing to deserve this treat. It is true that I had been 
chilled and fogged by a most unkind March: and I did feel that the 
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spring was bound to warm and air me, and to make me fairly comfor- 
table. She had kept me waiting so long, while she was putting on her 
new gown: she could hardly say now that she was not at home. She was 
reviving all creatures, and might as well include me. But why do more? 
Why not warm and air me like a dormouse, or a pair of sheets, and there- 
with be content? Mark now what she did. She made love to me: she 
downright courted me, as if I were the only man in the world. It sounds 
incredible: for the Park was crowded with other people, not less attractive 
than myself. She did not mind that: she singled me out, cried to me to 
stop, ran after me, took my ugly face between her dear hands, and kissed 
me full on the lips. Think of me: think of her. All that she had, she gave 
tome. For my sake, she had woven light and air into a veil, set the 
almond-blossom against the sky, and covered the hedges with shining 
buds: she had even remembered to put the amethysts on the dwarf 
rhododendrons at the lower right-hand corner of the Broad Walk, just to 
please me. To the rest of us, she was equally kind; she made love to us 
all. But the point is, that she made it to me; and would have made it 
none the less, if I had been the only man there: indeed, she would have 
made it all the more. What is the meaning of her passion for me, her 
pursuit of me, me of all men? She flung herself at my head, and her 
treasures at my feet. Who am I, that she was thus prodigal? I had 
asked only for warmth and fresh air: and I. was caught up into heaven. 
What does it all mean? Am I God, that Spring should thus work miracles 
in my name, and give her Kingdom to me? The fool here leaves his uneasy 
place in the Psalms, and offers to explain what happened in the Park. It 
was, he says, the result of your environment, acting on your psychical fac- 
ulties. Fool, say I, proceed: I am deeply interested, and I seek the truth at 
any price. Well, says he, something, in the Park, was impinging on some- 
thing in your nervous system, which wasn’t there: and it went on im- 
pinging, till what wasn’t there was there. Your environment created, in 
your subliminal consciousness, a definite series of coérdinated associa. 
tions: and that is why you thought the Park beautiful. Fool, say I, this 
explanation, for a thousand reasons, is ridiculous. Parks are not capable 
of creating a series of any kind. Besides, it was not a series: it was a 
blend, of my own making, a most supra-liminal blend. Besides, I did not 
think the Park beautiful: I tell you, it was beautiful. Besides, I am sure 
that I was impinging on the Park, not only the Park on me; for I could 
feel myself doing it: and I should not have been in the Park, if the Park 
had not been in me. Well, says he, I cannot argue with a bigger fool 
than myself. So he goes away: and I fall to wondering at the eternal 
fact of the beauty of the world.” The chapter on the “Wonder of Death” 
ends thus: “At a funeral, I long to hear the Hallelujah Chorus; for, though 
aman be dead, the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth: and we have a right 
to hear that, in place of the Dead March from ‘Saul.’ Funeral services are 
for the living, not for the dead, who hears not a word, nor a note of the 
music. When it is my turn, may there be no hint, in words or in music, 
that my going was half so strange as my staying: no bewildered airs on 
the organ, like questions put and not answered: no comparison of me to 
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Saul: let my ashes be used ad majorem gloriam Dei, to say that the 
wonder of Death is nothing, compared to the wonder of Life; anq the 
Kingdom of Death is nowhere, compared to the Kingdom of God.” The 
book closes with a chapter on the “Use of Wonder,” part of which runs 
thus: “It is an old half-truth, that Man is a poor creature: and, to do him 
justice, he is the first to take this view of his predicament. In his chief 
books on the subject, you find him saying clearly that he is not what he 
ought to be. The poets, alike in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and modern lap. 
guages, though they praise his great ability and mighty works, yet feel, 
through all their lauds and glorias, like a cloud across the sun, that he 
is not worth all that music. They cannot define his level; they now 
exalt him, now cast him down. He sets himself to be at home with the 
apes, and immediately the angels invite him to be of their company: he 
makes himself at home with the angels, and immediately the apes cal! 
him back to the top of the tree. You might arrange, from the poets, two 
anthologies, of the praise and the dispraise of man; and might ask your. 
self, and get no answer, how one and the same species can be so variable. 
But you may find, in a single poem, both sides of man’s case. Here js 
the famous passage from Pope’s Essay on Man: 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great, 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 

With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ; 

In doubt his mind, or body, to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err: 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 

Still by himself abused, or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 


Forgive me, but you are too young to care for Pope: you take more 
pleasure in a poet of your own day; all honor to Rudyard Kipling! You 
love to see, by words that flash like lightning, man at work, at hard 
work, in which God suddenly is there, and the vezilla Regis go forward, 
as it were to bugles calling, and the drums of the fore and aft. Man is 
plodding in the furrows, or buying and selling in the bazaar, or holding-on 
through a storm at sea, or picking-off his country’s enemies with a rifle, 
or flying on the wings of an aeroplane; and the field, the shop, the sea, 
the war, the motor, all are God’s act and deed: where man is, there is 
his Maker. You have no great regard for academic estimates of man 
apart from his Maker. Well then, here is another bit of the Hssay on 
Man: and I think that Heraclitus himself might have written it: 
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All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in th’ ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 


fou cannot afford to take these lines with amusement, nor to call them 
artificial, as if poetry ought always to be strumming on our emotions, 
with the loud pedal down, and herself all untidy; whereas, the finest 
procade is not good enough to make her a gown, nor the rarest marbles 
to build her a house, and she cannot be too fastidious, in her station in 
life. That is why Pope's poetry is so delightful, because she is such 
a lady. She is dressed in the height of fashion, but her close-fitting 
rhyme and rhythm do not impede the grace of her movements: she sings 
always in time and in tune, pronouncing every word clearly, phrasing 
every bar perfectly, whether her song be of beaux and bells, or of deity: 
and she is able, without thumping, to get real tunes, pure as Mozart, out 
of those jangled old cottage-pianos which we call our hearts. Have you 
never read Pope’s ‘Universal Prayer’? You will find it hard to better nis 
instruction : 
What blessings Thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away; 
For God is paid when man receives: 
To enjoy is to obey... 
Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath, 
O, lead me whereso’er I go, 
Through this day’s life or death. 


You cannot find, in the facts of drink, murder, brutal insolence, cowardly 
selfishness, any sort or kind of consolation: you cannot, by mere wonder, 
mere looking at them, find anything but the dark. There they are; look 
til your eyes ache, wonder yourself crazy, you learn nothing: try to 
console yourself with Shakespeare and Tennyson, and their protestations 
ring false. You cannot rest in the comfortable assurance that good comes 
out of evil: it only comes out because it could not stop in. Cover all the 
walls of your heart with pious Bible texts; the fact remains, and mocks 
at you and your holy books, that the wonder of evil is unlike all other 
wonder, giving no hint of any purpose, meaning, or explanation, and 
having none to give. There is a badness, outside things good, which we 
recognize in experience, but find utterly unintelligible. The wonder of 
evil, if you limit yourself to wondering, leads you to the grave where 
Faith and Hope and Charity are buried side by side, without so much 
as a head-stone over them; it is that way madness lies. Evil has one 
thing, and no more, to say to us: Will you fight? O, the ugly bully, so 
much bigger and stronger than we are, the great beast. In the name of 
God, off with your coat, and up with your fists. Of course, he will beat 
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you, the brute: still, you may get home on him, once or twice, yoy 
may? No, you will. Then, wash the blood off your face, and give thanks 
to heaven as best you can: and fight him again. See, even the wonder 
of evil is not so mad as it looks. From the beginning of our world, it 
has challenged men, after the provoking method of Goliath of Gath, To 
sit wondering at evil, as a matter of contemplative thought, is sheer 
stupidity, and worse. To fight, is the very act and presence of God. Ang 
I am told, on good authority, that they who make a habit of it do, in the 
long run, score.” Just as Dr. Paget was closing his book his wife saiq 
to him: “You ought to add a chapter on the wonder of Love.” He replies: 
“I should like to do that, if I could; but it would have to be a very long’ 
chapter. It would begin, I suppose, at the level of the mating of insects, 
and would ascend, without a break, to the love of a beast for its young, 
the love of a mother for her baby, the love of a man for a maid. At that 
level, thought would have to find wings, and go Eastward, to the holy 
fields, as Shakespeare’s King Henry IV call them— 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 

For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 


At the end, having named only a few of the many objects of wonder, the 
author refers briefly to the “Wonder of Evil,” and points out that for the 
presence of Evil and Wickedness in the world we can see no use or reason, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Marion Harland’s Autobiography. Crown 8vo, pp. 498. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Price, cloth, $2, net. 

“THe story of a long life,” Mrs. Terhune calls it. She is now in her 
eightieth year. She began her literary career in her girlhood, and her 
assiduous authorship has made the name of Marion Harland a household 
word in the homes of America. A vivid narrative of rare interest, 
crowded with varied experiences, with many pictures of life North and 
South, social conditions in Virginia in ante-bellum days, the excitement 
of the Civil War, impressions of the New England character; intimate 
views of the lot of a minister’s wife, literary friendships, the anxieties 
and joys of a wife and mother; all these, and a multitude of other human 
experiences fill this autobiography with “shadow and shine, flower and 
thorn.” It is a wholesome human book, fragrant with charm and bDless- 
ing for any home which gives it a place on the center-table in the living- 
room of the house. A story of real life, it will prove more fascinating 
than a novel, especially in a home inhabited by girls. As a gift-book 
for girls it is almost unsurpassable; though it will appeal to “all sorts 
and conditions of men.” The story of Washington’s profanity at the 
battle of Monmouth is denied by Marion Harland, upon the best authority 
of a Revolutionary veteran, Stirling Smith by name, who was uncle to 
Marion Harland grandfather. “He did not swear. I was close behind 
him—and I can tell you, we rode fast—when what should we meet run- 
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ning away, licketty-split from the field of battle with the British almost 
at their heels, but Gen’ral Lee and his men? Then, with that, says 
Gen’ral Washington, speaking out loud and sharp—says he, ‘Gen’ral Lee, 
in God’s name, what is the meaning of this ill-timed prudence?” Now, 
you see, Gen’ral Lee, he was mighty high-spirited. So he speaks up as 
haughty as the Gen’ral had done, and says he: ‘I know of no one who has 
more of that most damnable virtue than your Excellency.’ So you see, 
young man, it was Gen’ral Lee that swore and not Gen’ral Washington. 
Don’t you ever let me hear that lie again!” Mrs. Terhune, being a South- 
ern woman, is able to give many lifelike pictures of Southern life in the 
old days of slavery, including not a few character sketches of some of 
the slaves. One colored man named Dabney, a carpenter by trade, was 
especially “gifted in prayer.” Mrs. Terhune describes a Sunday after- 
noon service held on the spacious lawn of the Gaines homestead. “Under 
the trees shading the turf were ranged long rows of benches, occupied, 
that Sunday afternoon, by men and women from the Gaines plantation 
and from other freeholdings for miles around. There may have been 
four hundred, all told. A healthier, happier peasant class could not be 
found on either side of the ocean. All were clean; all were well-dressed. 
The younger women were gay with the discarded finery which was the 
perquisite of house-servants, ladies’ maids in particular. The porch and 
the windows of the drawing-room were filled with guests of fairer com- 
plexion, but in demeanor and general behavior not a whit more quietly 
reverent. The brief invocation, the reading of the Scriptures, and the 
sermon were the duty of the presiding clergyman. He stood at the head 
of the short flight of steps, facing the dusky throng. It was the colored 
people’s service. In the selection of hymns the leader was guided by his 
knowledge of what would be familiar to them. The first went with a 
swing and a rush, that shook the branches above the singers’ heads, and 
brought down slow showers of tinted leaves upon the grass. It was a 
perfect afternoon. The fields were golden brown; no frost had fallen 
to blackem or bleach them. Hickories were canopies of warm amber; 
oaks were reddening, and the maples were aglow with autumnal fires. 
The still air was nutty sweet. The prayer, immediately preceding the 
sermon, was offered by an aged farm-hand, upon whom the leader called 
to conduct our devotions. His hair was pale chinchilla; his back was 
bent, and his thin voice quavered sadly. All the same, he voiced the 
petitions of every heart for strength, wisdom, and righteousness, briefly 
and pertinently. The sermon over, Dabney was bidden to lead us in 
prayer. And thus held forth that mighty man: ‘O, Lord! have mercy 
upon the hardened and hell-defying, hell-desarvin’ sinners, in these ‘ere 
low-groun’s of sin an’ sorrow, ’roun’ about Charlotte Coate-House, from 
the rivers to the ends of the yearth. Bring ’em to mou’n as one mou’ns 
fer his first-born, and come a flockin’ into the kingdom, as doves to their 
windows, from the rivers to the ends of the yearth. Bless the master 
an’ mistis of this home, an’ pour out on ’em the riches of the heavens 
above, and the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth, from the 
rivers to the ends of the yearth. O, Lord! in the plentifulness of Thy 
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mercy, bless with all manner of mercies the great and notable man oy 
God, whom Thou hast placed over us in speritual things. Bless him jp 
his rising up, and goin’ about, and among the sheep of his parstyy. 
from the rivers to the ends of the yearth. Bless her who Thou hag 
given to him to be a pardner in the lan’ what flows wid milk an’ honey, 
an’ in de was’ and desolate po’tions, whar no water is, from the rivers to 
the ends of the yearth. May they two live together for many a long 
year, like two turtle-doves in one nes’, with nary a jar between, from the 
rivers to the ends of the yearth!’” This Virginia-born woman, who was 
there when the war broke out, gives us a sample of the boastful tax 
with which leading newspapers and political demagogues of the South 
fanned the flames of secession in the early months of 1861. An editoria) 
in one such paper said: “Since the organization of the Union, the South 
has held the balance of power—as it is her right to do—her citizens be 
ing socially, morally, and intellectually superior to those of the North. 
Our whilom servants (the Northeners) have lately strangely forgotten 
their places. They now aspire to an equal share in the administration 
of the government. They have presumed to elect from their own ranks an 
illiterate, base-born, sectional tool, whom they rely upon to do their foul 
work of subverting our sovereignty. It is high time the real masters 
awoke from their fatal lethargy and forced their insubordinate hinds to 
stand once more, cap in hand, at their behest.” By such wild, fierce 
ravings were kindled the passions which carried the South into her aw. 
ful suicidal tragedy. According to this Southern woman, secession, with 
all its dire and dreadful consequences, was the crime of demagogues, the 
penalty of which fell on the brave men and heroic women of the South- 
land. Mrs. Terhune generously tells of her indebtedness to a great va- 
riety of friends, among them being Mrs. Anna Cora (Mowatt) Ritchie, an 
“American actress, novelist, dramatist, and poet,” of irreproachable char- 
acter, who left the stage to become the wife of a Virginia gentleman. 
Of her, Marion Harland writes: “Mrs. Ritchie was a Swedenborgian. | 
had learned that in her Autobiography of an Actress. All denominations 
—=including some whose adherents would not sit down to the Lord’s Sup- 
per with certain others, and those who would not partake of the con- 
secrated ‘elements’ if administered by nonprelatic hands—united in shut- 
ting and bolting the door of heaven in her face. In the intimate com- 
panionship, unbroken by these and other admonitions, I never heard from 
Mrs. Ritchie’s lips a syllable that was not redolent with the law of kind- 
ness. I learned to love her fondly, and to revere her with fervor I would 
not have believed possible, six months earlier. It was not her fascination 
of manner alone that attracted me, or the unceasing acts of sisterly kind- 
ness she poured upon me, that deepened my devotion. She opened to me 
the doors of a new world: broadened and deepened and sweetened my 
whole nature. We never spoke of doctrines. We rarely had a talk—and 
henceforward our meetings were almost daily—in which she did not drop 
into my mind some precious grain of faith in the All-Father; of love for 
the good and noble in my fellow man, and of compassion, rather than 
blame, for the erring. Of her own church she did not talk. She assumed, 
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rather, that we were ‘one family, above beneath,’ and bound by the sacred 
tie of kinship, to ‘do good and to communicate.’ She had a helpful hand, 
as well as a comforting word, for the sorrowing and the needy. As to her 
penefactions, I heard of them, now and again, from others. Now it was 
an aged gentlewoman, worn down to the verge of nervous prostration, and 
too poor to seek the change of air she ought to have, who was sent at the 
Ritchies’ expense to Old Point Comfort for a month; or a struggling music- 
mistress, for whom Mrs. Ritchie exerted herself quietly to secure pupils; 
or a girl whose talent for elocution was developed by private lessons from 
the ex-actress; or a bedridden matron, who had quieter nights after Mrs. 
Ritchie ran in, two or three evenings in a week, to read to her for half an 
hour in the rich, thrilling voice that had held hundreds enchanted in by- 
gone days. To me she was a revelation of good-will to men. She lectured 
me sometimes, as a mother might, and ought, always in infinite tender- 
ness. ‘I cannot have you say that, my child!’ she said once, when I broke 
into a tirade against the hypocrisy and general selfishness of humankind 
at large, and certain offenders in particular. ‘Nobody is all wicked. There 
is more unconquered evil in some natures than in others. There is good 
—a spark of divine fire—in every soul God has made. Look for it, and 
you will find it. Encourage it, and it will shine.’ And in reply to a murmur 
during the trial-experiences of parish work, when I deplored the effect of 
these belittling cares and petty commonplaces upon my intellectual growth, 
she laid her caressing hand against my hot cheek, and said: ‘Dear! you 
are the wife of the man of God! It is a sacred trust committed to you as 
his helpmate. To shirk anything that helps him would be a sin. And we 
climb one step at a time, you know—not by bold leaps. Nothing is be- 
littling that God sets for us to do.’ She, and some other things, gave mea 
royal winter.” Here is Mrs. Terhune’s tribute to another friend: “Mary 
Massie Ragland was, at that Christmas-tide, twenty-two years of age. 
I had liked and admired her from the first. In time she grew into 
a place in my heart no other friend had ever held, and which, left 
vacant by her death six years later, has never been taken. I think no 
man or woman has more than one complete, all-satisfying friendship in 
a lifetime. Her portrait hangs against the wall in my bedchamber now. 
I awake each morning to meet her gaze bent, as in life, on mine, In sorrow 
and in joy, I have gone secretly to my room, as to an oratory, to seek in 
the depths of the beautiful eyes the sympathy never denied while she was 
with me, and visible to my dull vision. To a mind stored richly with the 
best literature, eager to acquire, and faithful to retain, she added exquisite 
fancies, poetic tastes, and love for the beautiful that was a passion. Her 
heart was warm, deep, tender, and true. It well-nigh breaks mine in re- 
membering how true! In all the ten years in which we lived and loved 
together in closest intimacy, not a cloud ever crossed the heaven of our 
friendship. One remark, uttered simply and with infinite gentleness by 
her, after a great loss had chastened her buoyant spirits, stands with me 
as the keynote to action and character. I was commenting somewhat 
sharply upon my disappointment in not meeting, from one whom I loved 
and trusted, the fullness of sympathy I thought I had a right to expect in 
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what was a genuine trial to myself. ‘She was hard and critical!’ I moaneg, 
‘You saw it, yourself! You cannot deny it!’ ‘Dear!’ (The stroking fingers 
upon my bowed head were a benediction; the sweet voice was eloquent 
with compassion.) ‘Don’t judge her harshly! She is good, ang true 
to you and to the right. But she has never had sorrow to make her 
tender.’ How boundless was the tenderness my mentor, who com- 
forted while she admonished, learned in the school of pain in which 
she studied until Death dismissed her spirit, was fully known to Him 
alone whose faithful disciple she was to the end. To the world she showeg 
a smiling front; her merry laugh and ready repartee were the life of what. 
ever company she entered, and over and through it all, it might be revyer. 
ently said of the true, heroic soul, that, to high and humble, ‘her compas. 
sions failed not.’ ‘Refined by nature and refined by grace!’ said one above 
her coffin. I added, inly: ‘And by sorrow!’” During Dr. Terhune’s pastor. 
ate in the Reformed Dutch Church, on Market Street, Newark, N. J., Mrs. 
Terhune’s health failed. A consultation of physicians reported that the 
apex of the right lung was gone, and doubted if anything could prevent the 
rapid waste of both lungs. His church gave him indefinite leave of absence 
—two, four, or six years—provided he would bring his wife back well. As 
his steamer was about to sail, a gift of $3,000 from a few friends in 
his church was put into his hand. Into her account of their winter 
in Rome, Mrs. Terhune puts a friendly tribute to our Dr. Leroy M. Vernon: 
“That I am alive upon this wonderful, beautiful earth at this good hour, | 
owe, under God, to those divine four months among the Seven Hills. 
Doctor Terhune had received the appointment to the Chaplaincy of the 
American Chapel in Rome before we left Paris. He decided to accept it 
within a week after our arrival in the Eternal City. It was a cosey corner 
for pastor and flock—that little church in Piazza Poli, belonging to an 
Italian Protestant corporation, and occupied by them for half of each Sun- 
day, by American tourists and transient residents of Rome for the other 
half. All my memories of the wonderful and bewitching winter are happy. 
None have a gentler charm than those which renew the scenes of quiet 
Sunday forenoons when visitors from the dear home-land, who had never 
before looked upon the faces of their fellow-worshipers, gathered by com- 
mon consent in the place where prayer was wont to be made in their own 
tongue. There were no strangers in the assembly that lingered in the tiny 
vestibule and blocked the aisle when the service was over. The spirit of 
mutual helpfulness spoke in eye and speech. It should not have been con- 
sidered singular that those thus convened were, almost without ex- 
ception, refined and educated, and so unlike the commonly accepted 
type of traveling American, that we often commented upon the fact 
in conferences with familiar friends. We felicitated ourselves that we 
caught the cream of the flow of tourists, that season. ‘It isa breath of the 
dear old home-life!’ said more than one attendant upon the simple services, 
where the congregation was kaleidoscopic in outward seeming, the same in 
spirit. I cannot pass over this period of our foreign life without a tribute 
to one whose friendship and able coéperation in the work laid to Doctor 
Terhune’s hand, did more than any other one influence to make for him a 
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home in Rome. Dr. Leroy M. Vernon, who subsequently became Dean of 
the University of Syracuse, in New York State, was the rarest combination 
of strength and gentleness I have ever seen. He had been for some years 
resident in Rome; was an enthusiastic archeologist and art-student, speak- 
ing Italian with fluency and grace, and thoroughly au fait to the best 
literature of that tongue. From the beginning of their acquaintanceship, 
the two men fraternized heartily. In the ripening of liking into intimacy, 
they walked, rode, talked, and studied together. What the association was 
to the younger of the two, may be imagined by one who has had the priv- 
ilege of close communion with a beloved comrade who held the key to the 
treasure-house one has longed all his life to enter. ‘The winter in Italy 
with Vernon was worth more to me than a course in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, combined with ten years of archeological lectures from experts,’ was 
the testimony of the survivor, twenty years later, when the news of the 
dean’s death was brought to us. They loved each other tenderly to the 
end of mortal companionship. Who can doubt that it has been renewed in 
the City where eager minds are never checked by physical weakness, and 
aspiration is identical with fulfillment?” 


History of Ethics Within Organized Christianity. By Tuomas Cumine Haut, D.D., Professor 
of Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary. Royal 8vo, pp. viii, 605. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $3, net. 

We have been repeatedly told that ethics is the root of religion, and 
that in its final efforts it is merged in religion. The highest type of 
religion is, therefore, distinguished by its unique combination of piety 
toward God and purity toward man. An imperfect religion has a confused 
conception of legal and vital demands. Primitive Christianity was con- 
fronted on its entrance into the world by the moral irresponsibility of 
paganism on the one hand and the religious insufficiency of Judaism on 
the other. In its struggle with these two forces Christianity demonstrated 
its power, and so secured a triumphant entrance into the heart and life 
of the Roman empire. As Eucken recently stated, it was the fundament- 
ally ethical character of Christianity which caused its spiritual superiority 
to the world to become at the same time constructive of a higher world. 
The misfortune has been that the spiritual ideals of Christianity so refresh- 
ingly exemplified in Jesus Christ failed to grip the church. There was 
a wretched fall soon after the apostolic age. Indeed, the seeds of decay 
had been sown during that very age by men whose thought had not been 
thoroughly Christianized, and who brought into the church an embar- 
rassing legacy from the imperfect past. This element has been wholly 
foreign to essential Christianity, but it has, nevertheless, continued within 
the church. It has moreover been fed by the trifling side issues which 
have turned the energies of the church away from things fundamental. 
Just as the study of theology had been pursued purely for controversial 
purposes, and the history of doctrine is, therefore, relatively a modern 
science, so also the interest in ethics as such had been submerged by the 
passion for dogma with its dogmatic and ez-cathedra interpretations. The 
science of ethics is thus a modern dicipline; it is “the study of the laws 
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of human life and conduct, that we may adjust our lives to our changing 
surroundings and become masters of our surroundings.” Christian ethics 
is determined by the redemptive principle of love set forth by Jesus Christ. 
We are living in an era of bewilderment, between two worlds, “one dead, 
one powerless to be born.” Some are tempted to renounce the past, witp. 
out any sense of the inevitableness of history; others, more conscientious, 
are endeavoring to retain what is of value in the past and merge it jp 
the adaptations of the present; others, again, are seeking for new light to 
burst forth from some hidden source of spiritual] efficiency. This ig ap 
age of shifting ideals, and social unrest, and industrial disquietude. What 
an opportunity for the church to interpret the eternal message of Jesus 
in ways that are suited to present needs. Under these circumstances 
the historical survey, by Dr. Hall, is to be welcomed. His purpose jy 
this volume is to estimate the ethical progress of the past as objectively 
and fairly as possible. This is a large undertaking. It is really a history 
of the church in action, in its relation to the social and moral forces 
which were embodied in the lives of men, movements, and nations. It 
implies a recognition of the dogmatic and doctrinal changes within the 
church; and also a consideration of all the processes—subterranean and 
surface, philosophical and pragmatic, social and religious, artistic ang 
literary, educational and political—which were involved in the course of 
the activities of the church. The spirit of candor and freedom from preju- 
dice is not the least virtue of this book. The author does not hesitate tc 
acknowledge the injustice of much Protestant criticism of Roman Catholic 
positions, while he also sharply exposes the numerous ethical defects of 
Romanism. There is a tendency, however, to belittle the church in favor 
of the kingdom of God; but the excess of zeal for this latter conception, 
which is confessedly attractive, must not do injustice to the former, even 
though it has been misused by ecclesiastics during the centuries. Say 
what we will, the only hope of Christianity is in the church, and this 
cannot be advanced by a spirit of irreverence or of slackened enthusiasm 
for the church which is the body of Christ, and which, in a catholic inter- 
pretation, is synonymous with the kingdom of God. This is a history of 
the unfolding ideals of the Christian life; not, however, wholly abstract, 
but in its bearing on the experience of the Christian thinker struggling 
to incarnate his ideals. A mere theoretical discussion of ethics has fortu- 
nately become impossible since the day of Kant, who dethroned dogmatic 
rationalism and established the seat of authority in the self-conscious 
mind. The content of ethics, both within and without organized Chris- 
tianity, is now based upon experience. The strongest link in the chain 
of preparation for Christianity was forged, not by the intellectualism of 
Greece, nor by the imperialism of Rome, but by the democratic ideals of 
Hebrew prophetism, which were based on the justice and mercy of God, 
offering to every individual alike the privilege of fidelity to him and 
devotion to the best interests of mankind. These prophetic ideals were 
seized by Jesus and set in a large frame-work of universal sympathy and 
service. His teaching of the supremacy of the spiritual man, and his 
insistence on the inwardness of life, without any tinge of asceticism, were 
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in marked contrast to the ritual extravagances of contemporary Judaism. 
Indeed, his emphatic application of the principle of redeeming love re- 
yealed & new law, and made God known not merely as a law-giver but 
as a life-bringer. Thus he came not to destroy but to fulfill, in the large 
sense of perfecting and completing the immature aspirations of former 
days. The Pauline interpretation of Jesus was based upon a vivid per- 
sonal experience, and it swept with a mighty religious enthusiasm over 
a fevered and disorganized life. Dr. Hall excellently rescues the Pauline 
ethics of a new life in Christ from its theological obscurities. He shows 
how the simplicity of the gospel did more than anything else to bring 
abounding life to that early world. But alas! the apostolic age had hardly 
closed before the pristine purity of primitive Christianity began to be 
perverted by ecclesiastical Christianity. One can hardly realize how great 
was the tragic lowering of the standards of Christian experience and life. 
The writings of the post-apostolic fathers are strikingly lacking in the 
freshness and spontaneity of ethical enthusiasm and achievement. The 
reason for this became increasingly manifest. Dogma had taken the place 
of life; religion was superseded by theology; the ideal of a kingdom of 
love was displaced by an ecclesiastical organization like the Bishop's 
church; compromises were effected with the religious cults of Isis and 
Mithra, in the interest of political and ecclesiastical unification; sacra- 
mentarianism was exalted above spirituality; monasticism and ascetic 
austerities destroyed the freedom and joy of the filial spirit in Christ; 
orthodoxy in doctrine was purchased at the fearful expense of purity in 
Christian character; crass paganism received Christian baptism and 
heathen gods became saints. What a fearful departure all this was from 
the simplicity and the purity that is toward Christ. This brief summary 
of corruptions inadequately represents the elaborate working out of the 
causes and consequences in chapters four and five. The chapter on 
scholasticism and its ethics is very suggestive. This type of thought, 
represented especially by Scotus Erigena, Thomas Aquinas, Peter Abelard, 
and Duns Scotus, was an effort to establish upon the rational foundation 
of pagan culture a supernatural structure born of tradition. This effort, 
with its entire lack of interest in history, produced a system of ethics 
which was mere legal casuistry. The Protestant Reformation restored to 
the individual the sense of self-consciousness and the freedom of direct 
access to God. Luther’s defense of the moral supremacy of the spiritual 
man found a response in many hearts and struck the key-note of a real 
ethical advance; but unfortunately the power of traditionalism was too 
great and the idea of authority was not thoroughly thought out, with the 
result that Protestant casuistry of a stringent type was established. It 
is pathetic to contemplate how the legal ethics of the Old Testament, taken 
in a grossly literal sense, bound the conscience of the Protestant as with 
fetters of iron. Its ethics, therefore, became not only autocratic, but also, 
in essence, priestly and aristocratic. The Puritan life was, however, far 
better than its theory. The chapter on the English Reformation and its 
ethics is a marvel of luminous interpretation and enables one to under- 
stand the struggles now going on between Free Churchmen and the Estab- 
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lished Church in England; out of which let us hope there will soon come 
a higher unification of Christian thought and life, which will preserys 
what is best in the autonomy of the individual and the authority of th. 
institution. The pressing demand to-day is for new formulations which 
will relieve the pressure from inherited traditions and unrealized truths 
The section on the ethics of Philosophical Protestantism is a carefy! study 
of the ethical contributions of men like Francis Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
Butler, and Hume, which freed Protestantism from the bonds of scholastic 
authoritarianism. The movement on the Continent was marked by efforts 
at social and intellectual reconstruction, in which Luther, Melanchthop, 
Zwingli, and Calvin were the leading spirits. The ethical influence of 
pietism in its weakness and strength is also judiciously considered, while 
sections far too brief are devoted to the remarkable work of Grotius 
Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte. The short chapter on the Merging of 
Churchly with Philosophical Ethics whets the appetite for more. The 
limits of his subject have been strictly observed by the author; otherwise, 
fuller sections might have been expected on the ethical teachings of 
modern times. It is worth noting that the great ethical discussions of 
this latter period have largely been by men outside of organized Chris. 
tianity, and that the systems of ecclesiastical ethics were broken up by 
their severe criticisms. But it is also encouraging to remember that the 
conftict of ethical] theories has tended to a reversal to the divine ethical 
autonomy of Jesus, who promised the experience of freedom in the Holy 
Spirit to all men. The history of Christian ethics, like the history of the 
church, is a récord of weary and dreary struggles; but the facts must be 
known if we are to register an advance toward the freedom of the Spirit 
in Jesus Christ. This is, therefore, a very timely volume. It will help 
the reader to enter more intelligently and heartily into the program of 
the evangel of Jesus, to establish the reign of God in the lives of all men 
on the principle of redemptive love. 





